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Again this anthology of the finest contemporary pulpit 
messages the world over, so popular with both laymen 
and clergy, makes its appearance. In all of them are the 
elements of immortal greatness, spiritual strength and 
compassionate understanding from which any reader 


may derive inspiration. 


Carefully chosen by the editor and an advisory committee 
from 5674 submitted, the 52 sermons are arranged topi- 
cally with interesting biographical sketches. 


A handsome volume of almost 350 pages, attractive for- 
mat, beautifully bound with gold-stamped title. Priced 


at only $2.75. 


When the first collection of BEST 
SERMONS was published in 1944 the 
response was enthusiastic. As a result 
of numerous requests for a second, up- 
to-date collection, we are now announc- 
ing the publication, in a handsome 
companion volume, of the finest utter- 
ances of the three major faiths, deliv- 
ered during 1944 and 1945. 


If you do not wish to destroy the cover 
of this magazine, a duplicate coupon 
will be found on page 59, 


Gentlemen: 


Please send us a copy of BEST SERMONS: 1946 
Edition. Enclosed is $2.75. 
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Comes the word of God 

in clearer, simpler English 
=~that-dll who read may 

understand 


Revised Standard Version 


of the NEW TESTAMENT 


ef distinct contribution to this troubled age. . 
as well as to the generations to come. 

This new version clarifies the Great Message by 
making the interpretation of the Word clearer, 
its reading more attractive. No longer is it neces- 
sary to ponder over ancient phrases in narrow 
columns of small type. Now in beautiful modern 
English, type running from margin to margin 
with logical paragraphs and punctuation, is re- 
vealed the source of wisdom that provides an 
answer to individual and national problems. 


America’s foremost Biblical scholars, appointed 
by the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, brought forth the Revised Standard Version 
of the New Testament after eight years of inten- 
sive labor. America has welcomed this remarkable 
new version gladly. Over a quarter million copies 
have already been sold and the orders are pouring 
in by the thousands. If you cannot buy a copy at 
your bookstore, place your order so that you will 


receive your copy as soon as the next printing 
is available. 


Blue Cloth Binding, price protected, $2.00 
Other bindings planned 
Also—“An Introduction to the Revised Standard Version of 
the New Testament” — paper cover... 25¢ 


For Sale at all Bookstores 


Published by THOMAS NELSON & SONS, n 
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Question: 

I was deeply impressed by your article, 
“The New Evangelism.” I have a daugh- 
ter who wishes to study journalism in a 
great university and I am very anxious 
that she should have definite religious 
influences at the same time. She is very 
young. 


Answer: 

I would strongly advise that any young 
person before going to a school of jour- 
nalism in a great university. complete a 
Liberal Arts course in a smaller college. 
Quite aside from religious influences, this 
program builds an important cultural 
and an academic foundation for post- 
graduate work. 


Question: 
What do you think about annuities? 
Which ones do you recommend? 


Answer: 

Every annuity plan described in 
Curistian Heratp is worthy of the con- 
fidence of Curist1AN Heracp readers. No 
mistake will be made by investing with 
these advertisers. 


Question: 

I graduated from a teachers’ college a 
little more than twenty years ago. I 
taught only a few years and then went 
home to care for my parents. Now both 
are gone and I have a life on my hands. 
I do not care to teach but I have been 
thinking about institutional work. Might 
there be an opening for me? 


Answer: 

This question and the letter in which 
it came, lead me to urge the one writing 
to consider a possible opening in a home 
for the aged or one for children. In some 
home-missionary project of her denomi- 
nation there may be a place for her. 
Graduated from a teachers’ college, she 
has given a fine demonstration of a 
daughter’s efficient loyalty to her parents. 
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| 
I think she has the training. experieng| 
and personality for institutional wor! 
along lines here suggested. By all mey 
she should talk at once with her o 
pastor. 


Question: 
Would the Jews preserve the sacri 
places of Christianity if they came ini 


full possession of the Holy Land? 


Answer: 

Yes, absolute freedom of worship § 
fully guaranteed and assured under tl 
plan for a Zionist state. Under no othe 
plan is such freedom provided. Partie 
ularly in Moslem rule, freedom of wor 
ship is banned. 

Question: 

Is it a fact that universally the Roma! 
Catholic Church holds the loyalty of it 
members while almost universally Pro 
estant loyalty is sporadic and often i 
different? 


Answer: 
Perhaps 
Protestant “loyalty” is another matte 
entirely from Catholic loyalty. The faitly 
are fundamentally different. I need w 
go into that here. But throughout ti 
world Roman Catholicism has its pro 


lems too. A distinguished Roman Cath 


lic, Richard Pattee, writing in the Ho 
Name Journal, the official publication 0 
the Holy Name Society in the Unite 
States, recently affirmed that ti 
America has two types of Catholicis 
First, “the black dress and the mantill 
—the “sentimental brand practiced | 
large measure by pious older ladies” a 
on Sundays by “the younger wome 
dressed more to please the younger me 
than God.” Second, the intellectual—th 
brand practiced by a minority aware é 
“the full significance of Catholicism 
an ‘ideology.’” And then Mr. Patt 
affirms that in almost every Latin Ame' 
ican land but Mexico, the masses hav 
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“ommitted (virtual) apostasy.” 

This Roman Catholic writer sets down 
a five-point program to win back Catho- 
ics to their Church: 1. A clear break 
between the Church and the official con- 
servative parties... 2. “A clear con- 
giousness of the necessities of the racial 





; elements now in the submerged category: 
Negroes and Indians.” 8. Frank facing 
up to “the land question.” 4, Emphasis 
on “the positive side” of the Papal En- 


NCt™ os ° : 
" evelicals ("as against the condemnation 
of socialism, for example”). 5. “The only 
1€! . 

way, in the long run, to combat both 
Wwe ™ 


Communism and Protestantism is to do 
” 


the job better... 


Question: 

Do you know a good book on marital 
relations written by a competent author- 
ity, presenting information from all 
points of view? 


Answer: 

One of the best books that I know in 
this field is “Harmony in Marriage” by 
Leland Foster Wood of Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York. Also Dr. 
Wood’s office will be glad to furnish a 
reading list. 
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Question: 

omy “TL thought Dr. Arthur Compton, Chan- 
O} h  cellor of Washington University, a great 
Prot scientist, was also a devout Christian but 
el T have just read that he wagered a cham- 

pagne supper with President Conant, of 
Harvard University, on a little matter 

_,, involving the atomic bomb. 

rtainy ; 

matte Answer: 

fait T too am sorry. I still think that Dr. 

ed “1 Compton is a Christian gentleman. I 

ut t know him personally and like him im- 

Prey ~mensely. I hope that the news item was 

Cath alla mistake; it doesn’t make pleasant 

e Hug reading. The atomic bomb is too serious 

tion F a matter for any kind of a bet, cham- 

Unit pagne or otherwise. No doubt the gen- 
Lat tlemen hadn’t the slightest idea that the 

olicist matter would be published, but of course 

antili} that fact doesn’t excuse them. 

iced | 

°s” al Question: 

womel® =I am told that clothing gathered for 

er mF European relief a year ago, is still piled 

alt high in some states; that there is tragic 

ware T waste and mismanagement. 

eism 2 

Patt Answer: 

1 Amef =I am of course not in a position to 

eS hav 


answer directly these particular charges. 
Ido know that last winter in Europe, 
«if twenty-five million unfortunate men and 
‘BER | oo and children wore clothing and 
mixin @ “40@s supplied by Americans. I do know 
Oc @ ve that this year millions will die of expo- 
i679. AB Sure If we do not go to their assistance. 
eon ln the collection of these materials I do 
ene, Ne hot believe that there is either waste or 
Adv. Met delay that could be avoided. There will 
RK 16 be mistakes of course but the plans are 
sound and the leadership is reliable. 
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A governor of a certain state, leaving on a fishing trip, suddenly 
stopped. He had forgotten something . . . and went back for 
his current copy of ... you guessed it... The Upper Room! "'l 


never go any place without it," he explained. 


A prominent doctor, starting on a vacation trip, remembered, a 
hundred miles from home, that he had forgotten to bring his copy 
of The Upper Room ... stopped at a country church beside the 
road, looked up the minister, and got one! 


On your vacation... as well as all summer long... be sure you 
have The Upper Room handy. Your daily devotions will mean 
just as much or more to you when off the beaten path or relaxed 


in mind and body. 


The issue for the summer quarter—July, August, September—is 
now ready for mailing. Get a copy at your church, or if not 


available there, send us your individual subscription today. 


Ten or more copies to one address, 5 cenfs per 
copy, postpaid. Single yearly subscriptions in 
U. S., Canada, and Latin America, 30 cents, 
postpaid; four years, $1.00. Other countries, 
40 cents; four years $1.35. Order from 


Che Upper Room 


Medical Arts Building Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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Edited by FRANK S. MEAD 


Newcomer 

@ There is a newcomer in our pages 
this month: he is a country preacher 
from Riverton, Vermont. No stranger 
to rural churchmen is Dr. Arthur 
W. Hewitt, author of several books 
dealing with the work of the rural 
church, lecturer in great demand, 
country preacher and a gentleman 
with a rare sense of humor. We 
think you’ll love him. Drop us a 
line and let us know what you think 
of his debut contribution, found on 
page 11. 


The Church and the Chaplains 


Dear Editor: 

Your article, “Did the Church Fail the 
Chaplain?” was read with interest. 
Your upholding the chaplains is commend- 
able and I am wondering just why you did 
not stick to the point in question, ‘Did the 
Church fail the chaplain?” I think the 
Protestant Church did a great job in send- 
ing as many chaplains into the service as it 
did... . Our Church not being a corporate 
body cannot be entirely judged because of 
the actions of its boards, commissions and 
many of its clergymen. Why not cite a few 
examples, and illustrations, naming the 
Churches which deliberately failed to do 
their duty? ... 

- ‘Merced, Cal. 
Howard Rogers, Chaplain (Capt.), USA 


Dear Editor: 

Is CHRISTIAN HERALD working for the 
Catholics now? The article certainly gives 
this impression. I think CHRISTIAN HERALD 
should retract its statement. ... There is 
no doubt that the Roman Catholic Church 
“has a better technique in obtaining chap- 
lains. .. .” They have a better technique 
about everything, but that is no reason for 
making our weaknesses any greater by 
publishing statements that are not true... . 
The only thing I am proud of is that I 
never subscribed to CHRISTIAN HERALD. 
Flushing, N. Y. Grace Bryant 


Dear Editor: 

You sound like a spoiled brat... . I am 
sure the boys prayed for themselves. 
Lee Summit, Mo. Mrs. Ellen Richter 


Dear Editor: 

I have just read your piece on the Prot- 
estant chaplains and I agree with it 
heartily. There is not one of us is inter- 
ested in Protestantism, in its effective 
service in times of war, and in having a 
perfect representation in that service, who 
has not noted the one great glaring fault 
you have set forth in that article. I could, 
as a teacher in a theological seminary, not 
only point out some, of the finest chaplains 
in the service whom I know personally, but 
I could also point out the types you men- 
tion, by the dozens. I congratulate you on 
that piece, and also on having the courage 


6 


to publish it. You will be severely con- 
demned by some, so I want my voice to be 
heard in defense and in congratulation to 
you and your ever-alert magazine. 

Boston, Mass. Dr. William L. Stidger 


Dear Editor: 

Hearty congratulations on your fine arti- 
cle.... It is refreshing to find a Christian 
editor like yourself possessing the ability 
and stamina to handle, without gloves, an 
obstructive denominationalism which ap- 
pears to have a stranglehold on too many 
of our Protestant ministers and their con- 
gregations. ... 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Dr. J. Frederick Lovejoy 


Dear Editor: 

I have just read your article.... I am 
glad you have written it, barring certain 
details which after all are of secondary 
import. What you say is true. In general 
the Church did let the chaplain down, and 
out of my experience with the General 
Commission I could add a lot more to what 
you have said... . 

Washington, D.C., S. Arthur Devan (for- 
merly Director, General Commission on 
Army and Navy Chaplains) 


Dear Editor: 
Orchids to you for defending the chap- 
a 


Montross, Colo. W.E. Spence 


Dear Editor: 

I realize you have no doubt done 
thorough research and know what you are 
talking about. I do feel, though, that you 
might have noted an exception to the gen- 
eral rule on behalf of the Lutherans. Our 
church ... had a thoroughly-organized and 
well-financed program... . 

Philadelphia, Pa. Dr. G. Elson Ruff 


Dear Editor: 

I am a Protestant minister. I am writing 
anonymously because I do not want my son 
embarrassed. He was an officer in the 
Navy and spent twenty days in the Naval 
Hospital in Philadelphia as a patient, and 
twenty-two more days on “subsistence out” 
during which he reported regularly to the 
hospital. He told me that although the 
Catholics in the Officers’ Ward were in the 
minority, the Catholic chaplain visited 
them regularly and chatted with all the 
officers, Catholic and Protestant, and that 
they all liked him very much. But the 
whole time my boy was there, he never saw 
a Protestant chaplain! Why? Where were 
the Protestant chaplains and what were 
they doing? What will that do to non- 
Catholic men who are lukewarm toward 
the Church? We Protestants had better 
“get wise to ourselves”! 

Trenton, N. J. A Protestant Minister 


@ These are a few letters, out of a 
very heavy mail on the article. While 
we do not want to carry the argu- 
ment on, ad nauseam, let us here 
make two points: 1) CHRISTIAN 


HERALD has never published any 
article criticizing adversely the wor; 
of Protestant chaplains in Worl 
War II, but has published sever, 
lauding them, as they were laude 
in this one. And, 2) We are happy ty 
credit the Lutherans with an out. 
standing job in the chaplain depart. 
ment. But we were not writing of 
individual denominations, but 
over-all Protestantism. 

Thank you for the letters. They 
convinced us the effort accomplishe¢ 
its purpose: it roused  discussiop 
where discussion most needs to 
aroused—among those responsible, 


Grand Old Man 


@ From our readers come scores of 
tributes to our late Dr. Charles M 
Sheldon; we read and appreciated 
every one of them. We have all lost 
a great friend.... 

From Yankton College in South 
Dakota we learn that Dr. Sheldon 
wrote the verse that is cast on the 
bell that hangs in the belfry of Yank. 
ton. The verse reads: 


At morn, at noon, at twilight dim, 

My voice shall sound 

The earth around; 

Christ for the world, the world 
for Him! 


He would have written that! And 
somehow, in the atmosphere around 
us, we think we can hear the Grand 
Old Man of Topeka singing those 
words, even now. 


Closer to God 


@ There’s a lot more encouragement 
in the story of Helen Keller walking 
through a ward at the Pasadena 
Army Regional Hospital. A_bed- 
ridden sergeant, about ready to give 
up, watched her listen through her 
fingers to a piano recital by Sergeant 
Harry Lojewski, and then he watched 
her identify the colors of flowers in 
the hospital garden by their texture 
and fragrance, and then he said, “I’m 
not a religious man, but somehow |! 
feel as though I’ve just come a lot 
closer to God!” 

There’s always someone watching 
you walk.... 


Arsenals of the Heart 


Dear Editor: 

You suggest that we have arsenals filled 
with A-bombs so strategically located all 
over the world that no nation would dare 
start anything. To my humble way of 
thinking, it would be far better to have the 
arsenals of our hearts so filled with the love 
of God and our fellow men that no nation 
would desire to start anything. aed 
Canby, Ore. Mrs. A. W. Luginbill 


@I suppose there is an answer to 
that, but to tell you the honest truth, 
we're so tired arguing about this 
chaplain business that we don’t think 
we'll argue any more, this month. 
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PRESIDENT: No matter what we say 
about any President, we are sure to hear 
from it. Sometimes we think we'd better 
say nothing. But then, 
ters, and letters are a sign that folks read 
this column, whether they dis- 
agree = what we say in the realm of 
ust for the record, in that realm, 


we'd get no let- 
agree or 


politics. J 
were neutral. 

Casting a quick eye over the prospects, 
this moment only two men 
really outstanding. They are Harry Tru- 
man and Harold Stassen. Both are gain- 
ing prestige and power while others are 
only being me sntioned. You never can tell, 
but we predict it will be Stassen vs the 
President in “48. 

Mr. Truman is at last ceasing to be 


we see at 


vice-president and becoming President. 
He’s surer of himself. He makes mistakes, 
but who doesn’t? He offers no flaming 
leadership of the brand offered by his 
predecessor, but he is sincere and solid 
and courageous, and the people like that. 
Besides, he is a politician, and he has 
begun to play politics to the hilt. He 
knows how! 

Stassen’s youth still impresses the voter 
as one of his real assets. He is young, 
aggressive, liberal. He is so progressive 
and liberal that the Republican Old 
Guard doesn’t want him at all—but nei- 
ther did they want Willkie. Stassen looks 
more and more like a Willkie. He has 
made very, very few political mistakes; 
he is surrounded by the young and pro- 
gressive element of his party, which Mr. 
Dewey failed to attract and to hold. 

At the moment we see no other out- 
standing candidate in either party. 


CASTE: When you think of caste you 
usually think of India: you might think 
also of the United States 
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Army, where 


Bn, dE a 






for too long there has been a caste system 
every bit as unfair and as seemingly im- 
movable as the Indian set-up. But the 
Army system is being moved, fast. G.I. 
Joe has spoken up against Army planes 
being used to fly (officer) liquor over- 
against forced to serve the 
officers as chauffeurs, waiters and valets, 
against the brutal courts-martial discrim- 
ination that heavily favored the officer 
class and stacked the scales against the 
enlisted man. This is about to be cor- 
rected; it is to be corrected by an Army 
suddenly awake to the fact that there 
might be no Army at all unless it is cor- 
rected. In preparation are the following 
reforms: 

Uniforms will be the same for officers 
and men: more severe penalties for the 
officers and more democratic treatment 
for the men at courts-martial; machinery 
for dealing with complaints will be im- 
proved: social distinctions between men 
and officers will be softened; menial tasks 
(like KP) will be done either by civilians 
or by mess attendants (does that involve 


seas, 


being 


PRESS ASSN. 
JAPANESE WOMEN VOTE. In numbers 
that astounded students of Japanese 
life, the women of Nippon—erstwhile 
“slaves’’—took advantage of their 
new privilege and went to the polls. 


discrimination against Negro enlistees?) 
and living quarters will be basically im- 
proved. 

We think there is still one big lack 
here. That is the officer caste which will 
be perpetuated, in spite of these reforms, 
if the present system of selecting men for 
West Point goes on. Access to that acad- 
emy should not be in the hands of our 
politicians: access, too, should be easier 
than it is for the enlisted man. A little 
clique of West Pointers running an army 


is hardly good democracy. Some Navy 


men are saying the same thing about 
Annapolis. 
NEW DEAL: The United Automobile 


Workers have elected Walter Reuther as 
their head man—and therewith set in mo- 
tion a revolution the repercussions of 
which will be felt a hundred years from 
now. This fight Reuther and 
Thomas at Atlantic City was not just a 
case of two men wanting 


hetween 
power; it was 
the head-on collision of two philosophies 
of labor. Reuther’s philosophy won. Now 
he will try it out. 

Up to the time he challenged ex-presi- 
dent Thomas, union leadership in the au- 
tomotive industry fought for more money 
and fewer hours. It asked the manufac- 
turer to get all he could for his ear; then 
they fought to get all they could of the 
manufacturer’s profit for the labor in his 
shops. It was as simple as that. It didn’t 
work, in the recent General Motors strike. 

Walter Reuther wants something com- 
pletely different. He calls for a definite 
labor voice in management councils. He 
is thinking not in terms of one industry, 
but in terms of over-all industrial plan- 
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ning. He is definitely socialistic; he is a 
former member of the Socialist Party. He 
is definitely not communistic; we'll have 
to remember that. The Communists 
loathe him as much as the capitalists do. 

Reuther wants an annual wage for la- 
bor; he will press for that within a year. 
He would abolish the incentive payment 
systems in piece work; he would estab- 
lish social security on a union basis; he 
wants the automobile industry to finance 
an insurance plan for the workers; he 
wants “industry councils” made up of 
representatives of employers, unions, Gov- 
ernment, and consumers, who will plan 
for the future. He wants a stronger co- 
operative movement, public housing on a 
larger scale; he opposes the formation of 
a third party politically, especially if it 
is only a labor party. 

He is no fool. Reuther is an intelli- 
gent, determined, aggressive man. He 
will fight, hard. He is breaking new 
paths for labor. He is the man most 
worth watching in the United States of 
America. 


EVASION: The Selective Service Act 
is in a most peculiar situation: it comes 
out of committee neither dead nor alive, 
neither condemned to death nor revived. 
In one of the most beautiful pieces of 
dodging down the middle of the road ever 
seen in Washington, fast-dodging com- 
mitteemen have given the Act a “holli- 
day,” asked for release of the teen-agers, 
and kept the Act still on the books, in 
an emaciated sort of way, just in case 
World War III should break out while 
the Congressmen are off on a holiday! 

So—where do we stand now? Where 
does American youth stand—that youth 
haunted by the knowledge that it may be 
a waste of time to go to college or even 
to finish high school, if they are to be 
drafted and shot down like a lot of sheep 
a year, ten years from now. They'd like 
to know. So would all the rest of us. 

The politicos who did this are vote- 
conscious politicos; they will not hazard 
their futures on Capitol Hill until they 
know what their constituents want them 
to do. But their constituents think that 
as the elected representatives of the peo- 
ple, they should already know what to do. 
Don’t they? 


COURIER’S CUES: Nine out of ten vet- 
erans who want to rent homes can afford 
to pay only $30-$50 per month. . . . The 
building situation, wise men say, will not 
improve for at least five years. ... Since 
the recent tidal wave at Honolulu, etce., 
militarists are talking about possibility of 
destroying enemy shore installations with 
explosions of huge under-water charges, 
starting artificial tidal wave. ... Navy 
Secretary Forrestal will step down and 
out soon . . . Leaving Henry Wallace 
only Roosevelt appointee left . . . Chester 
Bowles may step out this month; some 
say he has eye on the Presidency 
Washington newspapermen say Bricker of 
Ohio has better chance than any other 
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Republican for the nomination in *48 
... Food rationing is not being seriously 
considered by Government. 


ABROAD 


WAR: After all her years of war, 
China is at it again. At it this time in 
Manchuria, where Communists fight Na- 
tionalists for—what? 

Manchuria is one of the richest prizes 
of the whole East. Russia knows that. 
So do the Chinese Communists. So does 
Chiang Kai-shek, who is not going to let 
the prize slip through his fingers if he can 
help it. So there is civil war. The con- 
testants in this affair remind us somehow 
of heirs squabbling over a will—and los- 
ing all the money to the lawyers! 

If they are not careful, these Chinese 
combatants will destroy in their civil war 
the lush Manchuria they might gain and 
exploit beautifully by more peaceful 
means. They are killing the goose that 
might lay a golden egg. Add to this the 
spectacle of thousands starving in China 
—no, of millions on the brink of starva- 
tion—and the conflict is even harder to 
understand. 

Maybe General Marshall can straighten 
it out. If he does, keep your eye on him. 
There is already talk of making Marshall 
Secretary of State, and some are even 
saying he might be good in the White 
House. If he brings order out of chaos 
in Cathay, it wouldn’t surprise us to see 
him in either one of the big old buildings 
on Pennsylvania Avenue. 


TiITO: In Yugoslavian prison sits an 
all-but broken old man who was once the 
hero of the Balkans: General Draja Mik- 
hailovich, the Chetnik leader. He is on 


trial for his life. The charge: collabora- 
tion with the Germans! 
The millions of friends of the old hero 
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HAND RAISED IN VICTORY. On the 
shoulders of his supporters, sits Walter 
Reuther after his election to the presi- 
dency of the United Auto Workers. 


believe he is innocent of the charge—thg 
he is being deliberately sent to death on, 
false charge. His accuser is Communis 
satellite Tito, friend of Russia. Tito has 
refused, in his latest move, to allow the 
testimony of American airmen whose liye 
were saved by Mikhailovich, to be hear 
in his defense. This country made the re. 
quest that the flyers be allowed to speak 
While it was not thought possible tha 
Communist Tito would grant the reques, 
it was one way of telling him whose side 
we were on. 

The watching world is beginning to yp. 
derstand that it is not Mikhailovich who 
is really on trial here, but Tito and the 
Russians. If the old Chetnik is railroaded 
to death, then Russia, which is really run. 
ning Yugoslavia, will announce {o all cop. 
cerned that tyranny is the order of the 
day in the Balkans, and that liberty cay 
wait. Tito is being used as a pawn in the 
game: already he has been shoved aside 
in the Trieste dispute. 

Look out, Tito. Hangmen’s ropes ar 
cheap, where you live! 


LIFELINE: The UN may be meeting in 
New York, but what it is doing is foreign 
news, with a vengeance. 

Two contestants stand out more and 
more clearly, as the UN sessions go on: 
fighting for advantage is Russia on the 
one hand, England on the other. Most of 
the fighting is narrowing down, in the 
behind-the-scenes scuffles, to the Medi- 
terranean. Or shall we say the Middle 
East? Last week England, through the 
London Economist, said this about her 
stake in that territory: 

“For Britain to withdraw from the 
Middle East would be trebly dis 
astrous. In the first place it would be 
bad for Britain, since it would be a sur 
render of strategic and economic inter- 
ests. It would be bad for the Middle 
Eastern states, since they would almost 
certainly come under some other influence 
far less mild and tolerant than Britain. 
Thirdly, it would be bad for the world, 
since it is hardly possible to imagine s 
vital a transfer of power occurring peace- 
ably. It is therefore essential to reén- 
phasize the essential pillars of British 
policy . that there shall be no other 
potentially hostile great power on the 
Persian Gulf. on the Suez Canal, or in 
the approaches to it, at either end.” 

Very well put, insofar as traditional 
British policy is concerned. But it just s0 
happens that there is another great power 
nibbling at the Gulf and the Canal. 
Russia is as much interested in this cour 
try as Britain is—and if the old philos 
phy of imperialism is still to be pursued, 
then Russia will be quite as much just 
fied in grabbing what she can grab, a 
Britain has grabbed it. What is really 
behind this United Nations trouble with 


Russia is not the rights of smaller na- J 


tions: it is the death struggle of this old 
imperialism to hang onto its ill-gotten 
gains, in the face of a new conception of 
global cooperation which will supplant 
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mperialism, if it gets the upper hand. 

Britain will have to give a little, here. 
need, there are signs that she is already 
jving ground. England has spent two 
wpturies aggravating India’s differences 
a order to keep India down, but Eng- 
nd now realizes that these differences 
we gotten away from her. Unable to 
wotrol the seething Indian situation any 
inger, England is ready to quit India! 

[t would be a healthy thing for the 
yorld if other great powers followed her 
sample, took their mailed feet off the 
ycks of the weaker peoples, and gave 
yace an honest chance to survive. 





JAPAN: Well, they have voted in Ja- 
nan, What fascinates us in this voting is 
ihe presence of Japanese women. 

The women even their own 
japanese men, with their turn-out at the 
wills; nothing like it had ever been seen 
» Nippon before. The ladies swamped 
the polls—and that is something that 
Western women did not do, the first time 
they got their chance at the ballot-box. 
The women of Japan seem to appreciate 
ir dearly bought privilege a lot more 
than our Western women ever did. 

Which is only another indication of the 
jaunting truth that there simply is no 
\nwing the Japanese mind. We have 
net and talked with Westerners who 
lave spent the better part of their lives 
in Japan, and they have admitted to us 


amazed 
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die Biiat even they throw up their hands; 
dle they said the mind of the Nipponese is 
he Batirely unpredictable. We flatter our- 
het BH elves when we think we can get them 
traightened out with an army of occu- 
the fH ution that may stay there three years 
lis i or so! 
be @ Here we have been saying, for years, 
ur Bf that the Japanese woman was little bet- 
'er- Bf ter than a slave. We pitied her so. How 
dle # semust have pitied us, when we thought 
‘ost that. She puts us to shame on her very 
nee & inst election-day, proving that she thinks 
ain. nore of her suffrage than do millions in 
rid, ff the land of the free and the home of the 
$0 HF brave! 
Ace- 
ém- ATHENS: There has been an election 
tish Mf in Athens, too. There were supposed to 
ther i te terrific fireworks, but the fireworks 
the #f veren’t touched off. 
ri @ The leftists boycotted this election; 
: iy even threatened civil war. They 
onal § charged that the fine hand of the British 
ts0 Ws working deftly to restore the con- 
wet @ ervatives to power, to outlaw the lib- 
nal.  eal—and the Communists. The British 
un- ee there, all right: so were teams of 
oso ff British, French and American watchers 
ued, ‘the polls. They report that the elec- 
ustl- #@ lon was fair. 
, 8 BH The vote was big, and the Populists 
ally  \ttteme rightists) won it. The Popu- 
with J ‘sts would restore the monarchy; King 
na- ff George IT is all set to come back to 
sold Athens, All that holds him is the disap- 
tten BH Pval of the British Labor Government, 
mn of HB "hich doesn’t agree with Churchill that 
ant Serge could rule well. Labor is afraid 
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the exiled king’s return would touch off 
another civil war. 

Poor George! There was a day when 
a king had something to say about such 
things, but evidently that was B.G. (be- 
fore George). He’s just a stooge, and 
not a particularly good one, at that. 

Anyway, they've had their election, 
whatever the British let them do. 


FUTURE: Two more frightening items 
concerning the atomic bomb reached us 
this month. We learn that experiments 
















































drunk fell off a bus, followed my good 
neighbor’s wife around the block, mak- 
ing the air blue with his alcoholic pro- 
fanity; his blasphemies would have made 
an army mule-driver blush for shame. 
He hurled whatever he could find at her 
and at one of the houses they passed, he 
fell into a hedge, ruining it; he smashed 
two panes of glass in a brand new house 
and drove the lady right up the steps of 
her house, in a state of nervous collapse. 

My neighbor (the husband) doesn’t 
see anything particularly economic about 
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JOB FOR GENERAL MARSHALL 


are now in progress which if successful 
will hurl the atom bomb by rockets fly- 
ing 175 miles high. Those rockets could 
reach almost from anywhere to any- 
where in our world. Second, naval men 
are talking of super-submarines atom- 
powered, which could discharge atomic 
missiles from under the water and guide 
them to their targets by remote control. 

And there are still some folks who 
think the U.S. can control the A-bomb! 


MORAL? The Wets proclaim loudly 
that Temperance is not a moral but an 
economic issue. 

Last night my neighbor’s wife went 
out for some fresh air. She walked 
around the block—a block supposed to 
be protected by the police. But the 
police can’t be everywhere at once. A 





that. He does see something decidedly 
moral—or immoral. And my neighbor’s 
husband has to help pay (via taxes) for 
the drunk’s thirty days in the work- 


house, as a result of this incident. That 
would be economic, wouldn’t it? 
BILL: Well, the American people 


have their booze bill for 1945. According 
to figures released by the Chamber of 
Commerce, we spent an all-time high of 
$7 800,000,000 alcoholic drinks in 
1945. This was more than nine percent 
above the 1944 total of $7,100,000,000. 

Meanwhile, just for the record, Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. La Guardia are trying 
to slap us awake to the awful news that 
five-hundred million (yes, we said mil- 
lion) people around the world are in 
grave danger of starving to death. 

Is there any man living who can justify 
our spending nearly eight billion for aleo- 
hol, with such a condition prevailing? Is 
there any man living who can justify 
such spending under any condition? 


for 
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NAE’s Evangelical Foreign Missions Association in 


EVANGELICALS: We write this in a 
hotel room down the street from First 
Baptist Church in Minneapolis, where 
the National Association of Evangelicals 
has just concluded its Fourth Annual 
Convention. What we thought might be 
just another of those conventions turned 
out to be something quite important. 

There was a fighting evangelism at 
Minneapolis. We do not mean by that 
a belligerent or nasty ecclesiastical war- 
fare waged by extremists of one position 
against the extremists of another; we 
found an increasing desire to get along 
with other Christian groups, among these 
Evangelicals. But they did not retreat 
one inch from their fundamental posi- 
tion, doctrinally. What they did do was 
not negative, but constructive: they 
planned a much wider practice for their 
theory. 

This Minneapolis affair was interest- 
ing when compared with the meeting of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, reported in this page 
last month. The Federal Council is the 
liberal wing of American Protestantism; 
these Evangelicals are the conservative 
wing. The Federal Council approached 
the pressing problems of our day first, 
seeking the Christian solution second. 
The Evangelicals at Minneapolis repeat- 
edly suggested the over-all curative pow- 
ers of orthodox Christian faith first, 
then enumerated the problems against 
which that cure had to be applied. 
Bishop Leslie R. Marston, the retiring 
president, put it in his key-note speech 
that “a half-century of naturalism has 
robbed human life of all worth, conduct 
of all nobility .... . from naturalism’s 
teaching of man’s sufficiency we now 
reap the harvest of human futility and 
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session at Minneapolis. 


frustration . . . . There is no escaping 
the apostolic command to preach the 
Word as both to instruct and to disturb.” 
It was a brilliant speech, and it outlined 
the determination of the Evangelicals: 
they want to preach the Word first. 
The influence of that Word on the hu- 
man personality will solve, they believe, 
many a problem now stumping the ex- 
perts. As another speaker put it, “Char- 
acter cannot wait a million years to be 
formed!” Unless we get Christian char- 
that 
is warp and woof of the preaching of the 
National Association of Evangelicals. 
Some of the immediate plans of the 
NAE will cause a certain amount of eye- 
brow-lifting ia many church circles. For 
instance—there is to be a new Commis- 
sion on Home Missions working under 
the auspices of the Association. They 
do this because of their understanding 
that “nearly one-half of the population 
of the United States is unreached by the 
Christian Gospel in an effective manner.” 
(“Nearly half” sounds like a lot to this 
reporter, but they may be right; the 
words “in an effective manner” rather 
take the sting out of the statement.) 
At any rate, they will have a Home 
Missions Department next year, which 
will “cooperate with all denominational 
home missions activities along evangeli- 
cal lines.” A skeletal organization will 
be set up this summer, at Winona Lake. 
There will also be increased foreign 
mission action, with headquarters in New 
York City, calculated to “save mission 
boards many thousands of dollars an- 
nually” by handling cooperative pur- 
chases for the outfitting of missionaries 
and mission stations. By the same office, 
“advice and assistance in transportation 
will be offered.” This, too, is done with 
the promise of definite cooperation with 
denominational boards. Frankly (and 
we say it kindly) we were a bit puzzled 
by the statement that these boards would 


acter, and soon, we are doomed: 


“cooperate” with denominational board: 
we thought the exact conditions unde 
which this cooperation would be. aygj. 
able, and to which boards, mighit hay 
been clarified. But we'll wait and ge 
before we criticize. ... 

Meeting with the Evangelicals wa; 
the National Sunday School Associatigy 
—which laid plans at Minneapolis for 
new series of church school lessons fg 
all grades. Highly dissatisfied with cy. 
rent lesson materials now being put jy 
the hands of the average churcli school. 
teacher, they plan to publish their ow, 
(Bible-centered) uniform Sunday School 
series. The outlines are now being pre 
pared; they will cover the lessons for the 
year 1948, and they will be published late 
in 1947. This will cause a certain amount 
of confusion, for awhile, but it was an 
inevitable move; there is a widespread 
dissatisfaction with these materials, and 
teachers have been begging for better 
lessons for years. If this group can pro- 
duce materials that are well written, and 
attractively printed, they may capture 
the field. At this point, they are in the 
planning stage; their numbers _ seem 
small, and they seem to lack adequate 
publishing outlets for their new lessons, 
if and when they are produced, and they 
need money. But—they may do it! 

Whatever connection “Youth for 
Christ” ever had with NAE is now dis. 
solved. Torrey Johnson of Chicago, 
leader of that youth movement, has def- 
nitely bowed out of NAE youth circles, 
and National Evangelical Youth, which 
formerly had an associate relationship 
with NAE, now folds up as an associate 
organization and goes under the full 
control and direction of NAE. Only the 
most elementary plans have been worked 
out so far; it will probably be a year or 
more before even a secretary is placed 
in charge of the work. There are elab- 
orate plans after that, embracing wide- 
spread radio and mass-meeting activities. 

Elected president of NAE for the 
coming year is big six-foot. alert Dr. 
R. L. Decker of Kansas City. Missouri. 
This editor first met him in a Baptist 
parsonage in Fort Collins. Colorado, 
years ago, when he was doing an out- 
standing job of campus evangelism with 
the students of Colorado Aggies. His 
acceptance speech at Minneapolis proved 
that he had lost none of his zeal or 
vision: “This nation ought to be covered 
with a network of frequency modulation 
stations owned and operated by evat- 
gelicals Likewise, we should be 
preparing for television with a_ spiritual 
program ... We must prepare young 
people not only for the pastorate and 
mission field, but also for pedagogy, 
journalism, surgery, science . . . I call for 
a new student volunteer movement. . . ! 

Decker is alive to his day: so is the 
NAE. It is today the outstanding, fast- 
est-growing, interdenominational, con- 
servative body in American Protestant- 
ism, and well worth the close attention 
of all of us. 
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By The Country Preacher 


HE full moon shone 

on the old church in 

Northfield, showing the 

twisting shadows of the 

winter-naked elm 

branches on the white 

walls, like rivers wrig- 

gling on a map. Through 

the open belfry I saw the great star Sir- 
ius. I thought of the Crusaders’ hymn: 


Fairer still the moonlight 
And all the twinkling starry host. 


I had just read a review of that prac- 
tical book by Rockwell Smith, “The 
Church in Our Town.’ Why did the re- 
view begin with a sneer at rural ‘‘roman- 
tics”? Anyone who does not know that 
the romantic element of rural life trans- 
figures it, may be expert in the obvious, 
but is invincibly ignorant of vital things 
which are unseen but eternal. 


IF I CONTINUE to talk with you, I hope 
sometimes to make practical, down-to- 
earth suggestions. But I want it under- 
stood from the start that I love the rural 
parish because ‘““My Heart’s in the High- 
lands.” The things which sustain me are 
intangible: the sheer beauty of the coun- 
try, the dear intimacy of rural folks, the 
vivid sense of the Eternal Presence. Daily 
Iuse mechanics and program, but without 
the inner light, they would be . . . what? 

From a California mountain I watched 
a sunset beyond the Golden Gate. From 
ocean to zenith the sky was vivid crimson 
across which ran long, parallel bars of 
glorious yellow. The sun sank into the sea. 
The sky faded to frozen gray. Its physical 
structure was all the same. The inner 
light had gone. 

To “work for the night is coming,” is 
not enough. The real insight is in the 
prayer, “All our works begun. continued 
and ended in Thee.” 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS OLD, I was pastor at 
Glover, Vermont. Miles away on the hills 
was an old, red schoolhouse where I 
preached on Friday nights. On an open 
sled, its runners creaking on the frozen 
snow, in the glory of the full moon, I rode 
with Marshall Gilman to meet my date. 
Among the farmers who filled the school- 
house, dim in the light of the kerosene 
lamps, was a  white-bearded minister, 
ninety years old, but vigorous and pro- 
phetic. I preached “My spirit shall not 
always strive with man.” At the close of 
the service the old minister said, “Young 
man, there was harmony here tonight.” 

Then, after a pause, came these words 
Which have sustained me for forty years, 
Remember! Gospel seed never rots!” 

ARTHUR W. HEwITT 
JUNE 1946 
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SIXTY ACRES OF HEAVEN 


UR Managing Editor, Frank Mead, after 
visiting the Memorial Home Community for 
aged religious workers and their wives, which 

Mr. J. C. Penney created in Clay County, Florida, 
described it as “Sixty Acres of Heaven.” Literally 
it has become that to men and women from many 
churches and from all over the world, who have 
entered its sheltered comfort and peace. 

Here in beautiful houses with wide, tree-shaded 
lawns on palm-bordered streets, each couple occu- 
pies a private, furnished apartment and participates 
in a community life that enriches all their memories 
of active years. There is a beautiful chapel with its 
memorial pipe organ, a library and lounge, and a 
clinic with a doctor and nurse in attendance. There 
are gardens for flowers and vegetables, where the 
residents follow their own inclinations. A_play- 
ground provides some of the less vigorous games and 
there is an easy but delightful nine-hole golf course. 
(My kind!) 

This community differs from all other institutions 
of its kind. It is unique in the field of philanthropy. 
Honoring his preacher-father and his mother, Mr. 
Penney invested $1,250,000 to establish it and to give 
its hundred homes and all its facilities to those faith- 
ful men and women of God who have given their 
own active years to their fellow men and for Christ 
and His church. 

For some time, CHRISTIAN HERALD has shared with 
Mr. Penney the administration of the memorial but 
now the founder gives to CHRISTIAN HERALD, free of 
all encumbrances, the entire property, and with it 
$250,000 toward an endowment of one million dol- 
lars. For CHRISTIAN HERALD it is a great, indeed a 
breathtaking gift, but it is an even greater trust and 
responsibility. 

As quickly as possible the campaign to raise $80,- 
000 to erect a building for the widows and widowers 
among our community residents, must be completed. 
This project and others are more fully described 
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by Associate Editor, Clarence Hall, on page 32 of 
this issue. Also we would add new cottages to care 
for worthy men and women who wait eagerly on an 
ever-lengthening list and we would build that im. 
peratively needed Sick Bay. 

What an opportunity CrristiAN HEeRrALD’s new 
project presents to those who would establish wor. 
thy memorials! An opportunity for churches as well 
as individuals to remember pastors and mission. 
aries, parents and friends. CuristiAN HERALD will 
strengthen and enlarge Mr. Penney’s munificent gift 
just as rapidly as CuristiAN Heratp readers make 
possible the greater Memorial Home Community, 

This new and sacred trust completes a quartet of 
Christian enterprises that give to CuristiAN Heraip 
a werld-wide interdenominational and _ inter-faith 
ministry. The three other institutions are Mont 
Lawn at Nyack-on-Hudson, a children’s home and 
summer vacation center for underprivileged girls 
and boys of all faiths and colors; Bowery Mission, 
in the heart of Manhattan, which with an unbroken 
ministry of more than sixty years to bodies and 
souls of New York’s broken men, is the oldest res- 
cue mission in America; and two orphanages and 
an industrial school for boys and girls located in 
Foochow, China. 

The Memorial Home Community in Florida bears 
the name of Mr. Penney’s father and mother. Mr. 
Penney’s father was a Baptist minister, self-educated 
and with the courage of his heroic convictions. Ina 
time when his Missouri church surroundings were 
set in narrow and sectarian prejudices, he advo- 
cated an educated and salaried ministry. He could 
be excommunicated and was, but he could not be 
silenced. From his preacher-father and devoted 
mother, J. C. Penney, the famous merchant, in- 
herited and has honored those qualities of character 
that have made his genius for organization and ad- 
ministration one of America’s greatest success sto- 
ries. But even more significant than his business 
career, has been J. C. Penney’s growth in stature 
as a Christian layman. Today he is identified with 
national religious programs and movements to which 
he gives a generous share of all his time and 
strength. 

It is with gratitude to such a man, and God help- 
ing us, that we assume a new and great responsi- 
bility with its high commission. 
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“. . . SEEDS OF HATRED WERE 
SOWN WIDELY BEFORE THE WAR 
REPORTS FROM EUROPE 
SHOW THE TRAGIC AFTERMATH; 
MISINFORMATION, MISUNDER- 
STANDINGS ARE WIDESPREAD ... 
LET US NOT DIM OUR VIGI- 
LANCE IN THE TIME AHEAD.” 
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STASSEN 


by Wilbur Elston 


0 THE 5,000 residents of West St. Paul, Minnesota, it 

will be no surprise if Harold E. Stassen eventually is 
dected President ef the United States. For people in that little 
suburb of Minnesota’s capital city have been seeing Harold E. 
Stassen realize his ambitions ever since he was a long-legged 
boy in his teens, running his own “Sunnydale Pet Farm” on 
lis father’s farm there. 

Today Stassen is out of public service for the first time in 
fteen years, but he certainly isn’t out of public life. Recently 
teleased from the Navy, Stassen already is campaigning for 
the Republican nomination for President in 1948—even though 

won't definitely admit he’s a candidate. 

Whether in his campaign he will be as successful as he was 
$8 Minnesota, where he was elected to three terms as governor, 
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is a question time alone will answer. But Stassen already is 
listed in a recent Gallup poll as second only to Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey of New York as the American people’s choice for 
the Republican nomination in 1948. Stassen is a leading 
American public figure, and a man who already has con- 
tributed heavily to American statecraft and to the begin- 
nings of the United Nations Organization. 

Today, as he stumps the country expounding his beliefs, 
Stassen admits with his customary forthrightness that he is 
seeking to strengthen the “liberal and progressive elements 
within the Republican party”; to urge it to be “forthright, 
progressive and dynamic”; to develop in it “ever broader 
participation of the rank and file of the people’; and to make 
it worthy of the “support of youth and of the veterans.” 
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Stassen laid out somewhat the same 
program for Minnesota Republicanism 
back in 1938 when, a virtually unknown 
county attorney, he captured the party’s 
nomination for governor and then went 
on to win the November election in a 
GOP landslide. Today, as in 1938, he 
insists that young people must be en- 
trusted to an ever increasing participa- 
tion in government and politics. 

He carried out that pledge to Minne- 
sota young people so well that his ad- 
ministration once became known as the 
“Diaper Brigade” because of its downy- 
cheeked administrators and executives. 
That prompted one veteran rural news- 
paper editor in Minnesota to observe 
ironically, after Stassen had appointed 
as state business manager a man of 36, 
“But, Governor, isn’t he a bit old?” 

Born April 13, 1907, Stassen lived the 
life of a typical farm boy, raising pigeons, 


charge of putting in the crops and getting 
up long before dawn to haul his produce 
to the public market in St. Paul. 

When his father recovered his health, 
Stassen started attending the University 
of Minnesota in nearby Minneapolis. 
But the family’s finances were limited, 
and he still had to work. He first got a 
job as a grease boy in a bakery, Jater 
worked in an office and finally wound up 
as a Pullman conductor. 

An honor student, Stassen still found 
time to become a champion orator, to 
serve on the university debating team, to 
lead the university rifle team which cap- 
tured three national championships, and 
to become the ranking infantry officer 
in the school’s ROTC. 

The university gave him his first po- 
litical opportunities, too; he was elected 
law school representative on the univer- 
sity student council, later became its 
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NICE CATCH! Harold E. Stassen, left, former governor of Minnesota, shows a 
string of Minnesota wall-eyed pike to W. H. Vanderbilt, former R. 1. governor. 


rabbits—and skunks—on his “Sunny- 
dale Pet Farm” and hiking across plowed 
fields and through deep snowdrifts to a 
nearby rural school. Even as a boy, he 
was a shrewd businessman. He adver- 
tised his pets in national magazines and 
sold them all over the country. 

Showing perhaps the beginnings of the 
genius for organization which distin- 
guished his career as governor of Minne- 
sota, Stassen ran a roadside fruit and 
vegetable stand. And when he found he 
had too many jobs for one boy to do, he 
hired his sister to help him out. 

Stassen finished high school in St. 
Paul, graduating at 14, a precocious 
youth who looked and acted older than 
his years—and who was always growing 
out of his clothes. 

He wanted to tackle the University of 
Minnesota right away, but his father fell 
ill and Harold had to remain at home to 
run the family truck farm. He kept on 
the job for more than a year, taking 
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president and was recognized as the lead- 
ing campus politician. He finally became 
so busy with his studies, his work and his 
extra-curricular activities that he had to 
hire a fellow student as a secretary. 

After graduation, Stassen set up a 
private law practice in South St. Paul, 
another suburb of St. Paul, and then a 
year later, in 1930, filed for attorney of 
Dakota County. Then came a blow which 
almost put Harold Stassen on the politi- 
cal sidelines for good. 

Weakened by his tremendous load of 
responsibilities at the university and by 
his terrific efforts to build up his law 
practice, Stassen became seriously ill. 
Instead of campaigning for county at- 
torney, he spent much of that year in 
bed. But fortunately for Stassen, his law 
partner and college classmate, Elmer J. 
Ryan (a Democrat!) , had a wide circle 
of friends in the county, and waged such 
a successful campaign on Stassen’s be- 
half that he was elected. 


A few years later, Stassen had the op. 
portunity to repay his friend by helping 
him be elected to Congress—on the Dem. 
ocratic ticket. That later raised stron 
protests among old-guard Republicans 
when Stassen ran for governor, but Stas. 
sen always insisted his friendship fo 
Ryan came before his allegiance to any 
party—and most Republicans in Minne. 
sota admired him for that stand. 

Re-elected county attorney in 1934 
Stassen began to look for new political 
worlds to conquer. He soon saw them, 
as the Farmer-Labor party began to 
crumble after the death of its dynamic 
leader, Floyd B. Olson. Biding his time. 
Stassen finally filed for the Republican 
nomination for governor in 1938, and in 
a whirlwind campaign during which he 
spoke on half the streetcorners in the 
state, he was nominated by a big mar. 
gin over the old-guard candidate. And 
he went on to win final election and take 
a long slate of Republicans into office 
with him. 

Only 31 when he took office. Stassen 
was the youngest governor in the history 
of Minnesota and in the United States 
at that time. So when he came before 
the veterans of the state legislature with 
his program in January, 1939. the old. 
timers smiled in anticipation of the 
pleasure they were going to have in 
wrecking the young hopeful’s proposals. 

But as other legislators and_ citizens 
have done ever since, that 1939 legisla. 
ture soon realized Stassen was a mature 
man—and a smart politician. He asked 
reorganization of the state government, 
including appointment of a state business 
manager; reform of the fiscal system; an 
effective merit system in place of the 
spoils system for state employees; and a 
new plan for state conciliation of labor 
disputes with an enforced “cooling off” 
period before any strike or lockout could 
take place. 

He got them all. As he had learned to 
do in college, and in his prosecuting at- 
torney’s job, Stassen sold his program 
with calm, persuasive talk: gave in and 
compromised on details; traded when 
necessary: but never lost sight of his 
main objectives. 

Stassen’s programs worked, ‘and in 
1940 he was re-elected. By then. he 
was winning national recognition, even 
though he was still a youngster, aged 33. 
And the man who in 1932 had come back 
to his alma mater to deliver the keynote 
address at the university’s mock political 
convention, in 1940 was named the Re- 
publican keynoter fox the party’s ma 
tional convention. 

There Stassen’s capacity for leader 
ship and organization quickly made 
themselves evident. He took over the 
floor leadership for Wendell Willkie an¢ 
six ballots later the big Indianian was the 
Republican nominee. 

Because he was not narrowly partisal 
and showed gifts of leadership outside 
his own party. Stassen soon won other 

(Continued on page 40) 
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With this issue, Christian Herald be- 































1 
n & comes again official reporter on church 
€ & membership statistics in the U.S.A., 
, faking over the annual survey from the 
F federal Council of the Churches of 
e & Christ in America. 
e These are the latest available fig- 
ues gathered from the authorized 
. Bl gatisticians of the religious bodies 
: represented. It is the only yearly com- 
pilation of statistics in the country. 
th 
d. 
he HERE is bad news in this report 
in for those who have been looking for- 
Is. ward to the collapse of religion in the 
ns @ United States: the figures for 1946 show 
ja- @ anet gain in American church member- 
re @ ship of 1,076,153. 
ed Net Protestant gain for the year was 
nt, 307167. Net Roman Catholic gain was 
ss § 13970. The Jewish Congregations of 
an @ the nation took no survey, and _ their 
he # membership stands as it was in 1945, at 
la @ 4641,200. 
00r So much for the “Big Three.” Jewish 
ff § and Roman Catholic figures speak for 
uld @ themselves; our readers, we believe, will 
e primarily interested in the Protestant 
to @ sans and losses. 
at- It is interesting that the largest single 
am @ (enominational gain in Protestantism 
ind comes in the report of the Evangelical 
hen § lutheran Augustana Synod of North 
his § America—an increase of 114,103. And 
the largest loss of any denomination is 
in @ reported by the Evangelical Lutheran 
he @ Joint Synod of Wisconsin and Other 
ven @ States: a minus of 65,395. The Free Will 
33. @ Baptists almost doubled their member- 
ack @ stip with a gain of 109,772. 
rote Other Protestant communions report- 
ical ing increases of 25,000 or more include 
Re- & the National Baptist Convention (USA), 
na- @ The Church of God, the Congregational- 
Christian Church, Norwegian Lutheran 
der- @ Synod of America, Evangelical Lutheran 
ade MH Sod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other 
the States, the Methodist Church and the 
and @ Presbyterian Church, USA. 
the Losses are reported by seven groups: 






hitarian (645), Salvation Army 
iat), Protestant Haies opal (63,813), 

Colored M.E. (2,000), Wisconsin Synod 
65,395), Latter Day Saints (59,702), 
ind Evangelical (7,686) . 
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Note that these figures cover only 
those churches with memberships of 
50,000 or From 1932 to 1936, we 
attempted to report on all denomina- 
tions, large and small; this gave us a list, 
by 1936, of some 175 denominations, and 
the results were confusing to our readers. 
It would be even more confusing to re- 
port on the more than 225 Protestant 
denominations operating 1946. Many 


of these smaller groups may be quite as 


more. 


important, in some ways, as the larger 
ones, but it is also true that many of 
them are protest organizations which 


come and go quickly. For all statistical 
purposes, the reports of these 55 larger 
bodies give a fair picture of organized 
religion in the United States. 

The evils of Protestant division are 
again glaringly apparent in these figures, 
yet there is a hidden unity here not to 
be seen in cold statistics. There are in- 
deed over 225 Protestant denominations 
in this country, but 82 oe of all 
church members belong to 13 of these 











MEMBERSHIP STATISTICS OF 
RELIGIOUS BODIES IN THE 








denominations, and 97.4 of all 
members are found in 

Many of the statisticians consulted in 
this survey informed us that no adequate 
or comprehensive survey 
this year, to the swift population 
shifts of recent months. 
why the same figures appear, for 
denominations, in the 
1945 and 1946. 
tions been able 
the Protestant 
edly have 


church 
55 churches. 


was possible 
due 
This explains 
some 
reports for both 

Had all the denomina- 
to make their surveys, 
increase would undoubt- 
been much higher. 

This report represents the renewal 
an old effort for Curistian Heracp. 
This magazine made the annual survey 
from 1932 to 1939, when the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America took over. The Council worked 


through 1945, and now turns the 
all-important task back to Curistian 


Heratp. We appreciate especially the 
nthusiastic cooperation of Dr. Benson Y. 
Landis, of the Council, in helping us with 
the survey this year. 
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MEMBERS MEMBERS 
RELIGIOUS BODY 1946 1945 CHURCHES 

1. Seventh Day Adventists 201,035 194, $32 ) 2.549 
2. Assemblies of God .......0.0.0... 241,782 97,349 5,¢ 

3. Northern Baptist .. : . 1,565,400 7,2 
4. Southern Baptist i : 5.667, 9: 26 25,$ 

5. Natl. Bapt. Conv., USA, Inc. 4, 24, 

6. Natl. Bapt. Conv. of Am. 2.: 7, 

7. American Bapt. Assn. 1, 

8. Free Will Baptists ar 1,35 
9. Natl. Bapt. Evan. Life & Soul Sav. Assem, of USA ) 
10. Primitive Baptists . ; Saas , 1,7 
11. United Amer. Free Will Bapt. : 
12. Church of the Brethren 181,087 1,05 
13. Church of Christ, Scientist 268,915 2, 
14. Church of God. 101,441 2.7% 
15. Church of God (Ande “rson, Ind.) .. 88,176 1,5 
16. Church of God in Christ .............. 300,000 2, 
17. Church of the Nazarene 190,620 3, 
18. Churches of Christ .................. 309,551 10, 
19. Cong. Christian 1,113,930 5, 
20. Disciples of Christ 1,691,374 7, 
21. Evan. & Reformed 689,780 2, 
22. Evangelical . ; 248,195 1,8: 
23. Federated ....... 88,411 ‘ 
24. Relig. Soc. of Friends (Five Yrs. Meeting) 113.638 ; 9 
25. Independ. Fund. Churches of America 65,000 60,000 if 
26. Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 810,644 870,346 1,8: 
27. Reorgan. Ch. of Jesus Christ of Lat. Day Sts. 027 113,064 f 
28. American Lutheran .499 5 1.8% 
29. Evan. Lutheran Augustana Synod of N 7,266 1, 
30. Norwegian Luth. of America . 907 : 
31. Evan. Luth. Synod of Mo., Ohio & Other States ¢ 3,992 
32. Evan. Luth. Jnt. Synod of Wisc. & Other States 841 
33. United Lutheran Satedhacatesd Si Oe 3,765 
34. Mennonite 119 
35. African M. E. ; 7,265 
36. African M. E. Zion seskesste civandaancueatieunisaeians . 2,252 
37. Colored Meth. Episcopal . ; 380,000 382.000 4,200 
38. Methodist ; seas tesiaeceeebineat 8,083,767 8,046,129 40,698 
39. Cumberland Presbyterian 70,567 64.984 1,063 
40. Presbyterian, U. S. 580,665 565. 8: 53 3.513 
41. Presbyterian, U.S.A. 2,104,443 8.436 
42. United Presbyterian 198,759 _ 844 
43. Protestant Episcopal 2,163,711 7,298 
14. Christian Reformed 128,914 310 
45. Reformed in America 173.975 742 
BD oii sis cscecccsescircrccrnenenees 206,412 1 368 
47. Unitarian 61,948 , 318 
48. United Brethren in Christ . 433,480 433 480 2.748 


TOTAL PROTESTANT . 


49. Roman Catholic saedads 

50. Polish Natl. Cath. .... 

51. Greek Orthodox 

Russian Orthodox 

Jewish Congregations 

Buddhist of America : 5 
Internatl. Genl. Assem. of Spiritualists .. 


TOTAL REPORTED .......ccscscessesesseesenccscesssnsssceenes 


* Not Available 





42,100,271 41,593,104 216,710 

23,963,671 23.419.701 14,302 

. 250,000 250,000 146 

275.000 250,000 280 

, 300,000 300.000 368 

. 4,641,200 4,641,184 3,728 

70.000 70.000 46 

100,000 100,000 236 

iasdcisadaieiaddeanaaaaabe 71,700,142 70,623,989 235,816 


The music director of the New Life Mis- 
sion, Dr. George C. Baker, lunches with 
young workers at Des Moines rally. 
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DDING to 


dence of a 


the 


new 


growing evi- 
interest in the 
age-old adventure of soul-winning, a new 
nation-wide evangelistic 
Des Moines. Iowa, with a 
three-weeks’ preaching mission running 
from January 6th to 27th. 

Called the New Life Movement, the 
program is sponsored nationally by the 
Methodist Church, but it functions on a 
community-wide basis, cutting across de- 
nominational lines to weld the churches 
in the area into a united, aggressive force, 
specifically committed to the job of win- 
ning converts to Christ and His cause. 

The effectiveness of the new approach 
is seen in the 1477 commitments to Christ 
registered during the three weeks in Des 
Moines; the attendance at the evening 
mass meetings totaled more than 41,000. 
Additional thousands of young people 
were reached with the Christian message 
in school convocations. 

Speaking of his purposes. Dr. Albert E. 
Day, founder and director of the new 
program, said, “Many of our churches are 
lacking in a real vitality. It is something 
that has been creeping over us for a long 
time. True, there has been much activity 
in some churches, but it has been mostly 
of a social nature. We have seen a gen- 
eral decline in the emphasis on Christ and 
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program Was 


launched in 


Christian ideals. The thing that makes 
Christians has been sadly lacking. We 
need to recapture the experiences which 
made the early Church a force to be reck- 
oned with.” 

The New Life Movement has three 
avenues of activity. First is the New 
Life Magazine, edited by Dr. Day and 
published weekly. Publication began in 
September of last year. Inspirational in 
general plan, the magazine is designed to 
contribute to the devotional life of the 
Christian; it carries departments on Bible 
study, the prayer life, and personal coun- 
selling. Circulation has already reached 
25,000. 

Second is the establishment of the 
Order of the Living Christ. This is de- 
signed to be a kind of inner circle of 
Christians who pledge themselves “to an 
earnest quest after the unsearchable 
riches of Christ by faithful study of the 
Word, by earnest prayer, by fellowship 
with Christ in service, and by regular at- 
tendance at the services of my church.” 
Strong emphasis is put on the active par- 
ticipation of the member in_ personal 
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evangelism and work in the church. 

Third and most intriguing. is the 
preaching mission. This runs for three 
weeks and is conducted by a team of 
skilled specialists including a music di- 
rector, youth leader, combination Bible 
teacher and labor relations expert, and a 
preacher. The present team is composed 
of Dr. Day who heads the mission and 
does the preaching in the mass meetings; 
Dr. James Chubb, Bible teacher and 
labor relations expert: Dr. George Baker, 
music director; and Rev. Howard Ellis, 
youth leader. 

Let’s take a look at the plan as it op- 
erated at Des Moines. We discover 1ts 
vitality lies in its long view, its vertical 
approach, and its emphasis on youth. 
This New Life Mission is not just an- 
other “special meeting,” held when an 
evangelist visits a church for a week or 
ten days to conduct special services. It 
takes a long view, both before and after 
the three-weeks’ term of the preaching 
mission itself. Actually, the plan calls for 
a seven weeks’ campaign, the first four 
being spent in organization and _plan- 
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At the Youth Rally of the New Life Mission in Des Moines, young people respond 
to Dr. Albert E. Days invitation for dedication to life service. 


541 came. 





Des Moines labor leaders meet with the New Life Mission team, between rallies. 


ning for the three weeks the mission op- 
erated in the community. 

The advance man carries the ball for 
the team. His job is to invite all de- 
nominations to participate and form the 
necessary committees among the co-oper- 
ating churches. Schedules for civic club 
addresses, high-school and college con- 
vocations have to be set, and suitable 
locations found for the mass meetings, 
youth rallies, breakfast meetings, and 
Bible classes. A city-wide religious sur- 
vey is organized; publicity must get un- 
der way, the co-operation of the press 
and radio must be secured. The advance 
man has a very busy four weeks. 

More than 900 column inches of news- 
paper coverage on the mission, and nu- 
merous radio announcements and inter- 
views, provided by local stations, testify 
to the keen interest created by the pro- 
gram in Des Moines. 

To insure active participation in the 
evangelistic effort, each co-operating 
church assumes responsibility for the at- 
tendance of at least 10 percent of its 
membership each night of the mission. 
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Expected also is the help of teams of 
“doorbell ringers” whose job is to visit 
1,000 homes every day of the mission and 
invite people to attend the nightly mass 
meetings, leaving a printed folder of 
information. 

A team of lay visitors is organized 
and trained to do personal evangelism 
in the homes. Emphasis is put on the 
training so that the work is not hap- 
hazard. Dr. Day believes that a vigorous 
campaign of visitation evangelism must 
go hand-in-hand with public meeting 
evangelism. The program of training also 
includes a group of carefully selected 
counselors—men and women of spiritual 
insight and tact—who work in the 
Quest Rooms, aiding and advising those 
who have made decisions, seeking to lead 
them into fellowship with Christ. 

The advance man and his committees 
have a very busy four weeks, but when 
their work is done the churches and the 
community are ready. There is an at- 
mosphere of expectancy, and the team 
moves into the spotlight for three weeks 
of intensive vertical evangelism. 





This vertical approach—striking through 
many levels of the community life—is 
the key to the mission’s wide influence 
and effectiveness. For instance, a break- 
fast was arranged in Des Moines with 
labor leaders. They were asked to speak 
their minds about the relationship of the 
Church to labor’s problems. They spoke 
their minds. Remarks pointed, 
from both labor leaders and churchmen, 
but each accepted the comments in good 


were 


faith, and there was a noticeable appre- 
ciation for each other’s point of- view. 

Directed from the outset to reach and 
guide youth—especially in the age brack- 
et of 18 to 25—each of the three Satur- 
days of the mission program was devoted 
to youth rallies lasting throughout the 
afternoons and evenings. In addition, 
every high school and junior high school 
in Des Moines, plus two colleges, was 
addressed by members of the mission 
team. 

Taking a long view again, the mis- 
sion team conducted a series of afternoon 
Bible study classes especially designed 
for voung mothers. The purpose was to 
emphasize the place Bible 
knowledge has in training a child in a 
Christian home. 


important 


A nursery with trained 
attendants was arranged so the mothers 
could have their small children cared for 
during the class sessions. 

The scope of the program is seen in 
the statistics of activities during the three 
weeks of the mission. The team members 
spoke in 27 schools of junior and senior 
high school grades, two PTA meetings, 
two college convocations, a meeting of 
school principals and superintendents, 
four labor groups, a management group, 
12 civic clubs and business groups, 15 
radio addresses, four youth rallies, 13 
church groups and classes, and 20 preach- 
ing sessions which had a total attendance 
of better than 41,000. 

The emphasis on youth is a major 
reason for the vitality of this new kind 
of evangelism. Speaking on this point 
Dr. Day said, “I am very anxious to have 
our youth rallies conducted on a high 
plane of seriousness. Young people must 
understand they cannot be passive Chris- 
tians if the Church is to be effective. 
They must come to see that they need 
the zeal and daring which will saturate 
them with a spirit of 
Christ and His cause. 

“It is tragic when youth rallies, con- 


aggression for 


ducted supposedly to win young people 
to Christ, add up to little more than sur- 
face excitement and a kind of religious 
vaudeville, having little or no thought- 
content, and little or no attempt to make 
clear what a life commitment to Christ 
means in terms of and 
self-denial.” 

To fulfill his hopes for a church-cen- 
tered youth movement, Dr. Day is 


self-dedication 


launching nationally the Youth Cru- 
saders program which got its start about 
a year ago in the Des Moines area of the 
Methodist Church. Planned for young 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Ly WILLIAM CHAPMAN 


WHITE 


E WAS a Czech, built short and 

squat like one of his own Tatra 
mountains. His head square and 
solid, his hair always clipped short. Since 
he had poor eyes, he wore thick glasses. 
The wrinkles on his forehead and around 
his eyes were many and deep, plowed in 
by a perpetual squint. In fact, Jan 
Smetka looked like the perfect caricature 
of what he was—a student. He was a 
classmate of mine in graduate school. 

He came to us from Prague University. 
For a long time he seemed distant, un- 
wiling to make friends. That ended 
abruptly one night when he entered a 
seminar late and was reprimanded curtly 
by the professor, who asked, “A 
party, Mr. Smetka?” 

“J am sorry,” Jan answered. “Tonight 
was too many dishes where I work as 
dishwasher.” The laughter that followed 
—with him, not at him—broke through 
his reserve and he grinned, with a grin 
that started somewhere up around his 
glasses. 

Later he said that he had been one of 


was 


late 





ogy. In the few spare hours he had each 
week he went to juvenile courts, asylums, 
clinies, night schools, department stores, 
stockyards—wherever there was some- 
thing of living America that he felt he 
should know. 

After six months his father began to 
send him money, and Jan gave up his 
dishwashing job. Now he could study 
America outside Philadelphia—study it, 
as he said, “on the hooves.” He spent 
his weekends in mine and factory towns, 
at jails and reform schools, at poultry 
farms. His English improved. And he 
said, “Everywhere I go I find something. 
I say to myself, ‘If I could take that back 
home to Czechoslovakia we would have a 
better country.’ So I make notes how we 
can do it.” By the end of his first year 
he had filled more than a dozen thick 
notebooks with comment on things he 
meant to discuss and introduce when he 
went back to his own land. 

Shortly after school closed that spring 
I got a letter from him. Humbly it 
asked, “The greatest of favors—please 
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JAN WASHED DISHES TO PAY HIS TUITION AT THE UNIVERSITY. 


the Czech soldiers who in 1918 had 
crossed Soviet Russia and Siberia to get 
back home, traveling eastward around 
the world. In his journey he had seen 
America, and what he saw he liked. He 
returned to Prague determined to come 
back to study in America. “My father, 
who is a general, said no,” Jan told me, 
“but when Czechs decide something it is 
%, 80 I come. Now I work as a dish- 
washer every meal every day, seven days 
the week.” 

“When do you find time for study?” 
I asked, 

“Did you ever want to do something 
bad?” Jan asked. “If you did, you got 
it fixed so you could do it if you wanted 
todo it bad enough.” 

He never missed a class. Everything 
he did was part of a plan—the study of 
America. In his courses he studied 

uted States constitutional law, its ac- 
‘ounting and business systems, its sociol- 
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act as my financial referent for me for 
a job this summer.” The job he wanted 
was selling maps and atlases from door 
to door. He got the job and was assigned 
to southern New Jersey, where a map or 
atlas is about the last thing that region’s 
truck farmers, poultry keepers, and fish- 
ermen would ever spend a hard-earned 
penny on. 

When I saw him in the following 
autumn he said, “I didn’t make much 
money—yjust $134 for three months’ work 
—and I got $130 of that by picking 
peaches! But everybody was kind to me. 
I worked on poultry farms and even 
washed dishes in a hotel and I had plenty 
to eat. And I know so much more about 
America, and about many things our 
people can do back home.” 

In his second and last year at the uni- 
versity he took more courses than ever. 
Yet somehow he found spare time to go 
to city council meetings, to debates in 


the state legislature, to budget hearings. 
At the end of that year he knew more 
about American government in action 
than any Ph.D. in political science. He 
spent that vear like a traveler spends his 
last hour at home—racing about to pick 
up things that might be useful some day, 
far away. 





Before leaving for home he called on 
all his friends. “I shall go into govern- 
ment service,” he said. “If you ever come 
to Prague—” he grinned for a last time, 
“T have become so American I know you 
will feel at home.” 


THREE YEARS LATER I had a chance to 
go to Prague. I could have gone directly 
to Berlin from Paris, but instead T sent 
a telegram to Jan. He answered, telling 
me to come not to Prague but to a little 
town in eastern Czechoslovakia. He met 
me at the station, wearing woolen stock- 
ings and knickers and looking like a Ger- 
man professor outfitted for mountain 
climbing. He still had his grin. And his 
first questions were all about America. 

Apologetically he said, “We must walk 
a short distance. I have no car.” That 
short distance turned out to be six miles. 
While we went along he explained that he 
was on vacation, and was spending it 
with his parents here. He added proudly, 
“T have married and you will meet my 
wife.” 

As we passed through clean little vil- 
lages where geese guarded the crossroads, 
little children waved to him. “They call 
me their American uncle,” he said, “be- 
cause I 


am always telling everybody 
about the way Americans run_ their 


houses and their farms.” In one village 
an elderly peasant stopped us and chat- 
ted for a while in the native language. 

“He’s interested in things American 
farmers do,” Jan explained to me. “I’m 
trying to get them to move the manure 
piles away from their houses, to keep 
them covered, and not let all the good- 
ness wash away with the rains while flies 
breed under the kitchen windows.” 

As he went along the climbing road he 
added, “I’ve been working in the Finance 
Ministry since I came back from Amer- 
ica, but I still keep interested in other 
things.” 

In two days at his house I learned 
what he meant. 

The house, a pleasant place on a hill- 
side, was surrounded by gardens. The 
gardens were the pride of Jan’s father, 
a tall rifle-straight old man who had been 
a general in the Austrian army in the 
first World War and at the same time a 
secret leader of the movement to free 
Czechoslovakia. Jan’s mother was a gra- 
cious woman who spoke only Czech. 
Jan’s wife was a beautiful peasant girl 
from a village west of Prague. 

Jan and his father took me around the 
garden. The general’s pride in his son 
was apparent. He pointed to a 
vine. “Look at 
toes,” he said. 


tomato 
the size of those toma- 


From seed Jan sent me 
(Continued on page 44) 
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EFORE me lies a letter from my friend, the Amer. 
ican flyer. There is a hope for tomorrow leaping out 
of the lines of this letter that somehow gets hold of 
me, and makes me feel that there is a divine Something 
working under the surface of things that will beat the 
atomic bomb—if we have the courage to: give it a 
chance. 

But let my friend, the flyer, tell his story. The letter 
reads: 

“We had just completed two runs strafing the air 
field. I ordered a third. My engine was hit. I got the 
plane up to 300 feet and turning it over, I fell out. 
My parachute caught on the edge of an umbrella- 
shaped tree. JI dangled over the edge, and could not 
release myself. My plane was burning fiercely fifty 
vards away. The Japanese threw a large force around 
the area, thinking, as I learned later, that paratroops 
had dropped into it. I struggled to get my knife and 
cut the cords and finally succeeded, but in dropping 
the thirty-five feet, I broke my left arm and left leg, 
I lay there helpless while they took me prisoner. 

“T was in a prison hospital in Bangkok, with my left 
arm and leg in casts. One morning shortly after my 
arrival I saw a Japanese soldier’s face in the window 
of my room, staring at me, and looking around the 
room. I made up my mind that he was up to no good, 
So that day I asked the orderly to close the window. 
The next day, about the same time, I saw the same 
man standing in the doorway of my room with his 
hands behind his back. I became frigid. There he was 
standing at my bedside, his eves fixed on me. 

“After what seemed a long time, his left hand shot 
out suddenly, and he dropped a clean towel on the bed. 
Then his right hand, with two bars of soap. ‘Hide 
them,’ he said, and left the room. The next day and 
for many more days during my _ convalescence he 
brought me extra food. One day I asked him why he 
was doing this for me. (I was then the only American 
prisoner-of-war in the hospital.) In broken English, 
he said: 

“*Years ago, when I was a little boy in Japan, I 
received one Christmas a beautiful doll from some 
unknown boy or girl in America. (Sending dolls of 
the children of other nations was a widespread project 
of good will following the first world war.) It made 
a great impression on me. Later, I joined the Christian 
church in my community. When I heard that an 
American was in the hospital, I looked into your room 
and I saw you did not have a clean towel or soap. and 
I thought I might repay the kindness of that unknown 
American boy or girl who sent me the doll, by bringing 
you a clean towel and soap. I brought you the extra 
food because I thought in that way I might practice 
my Christianity.’ ” 

So writes my friend, the flyer. Aye, Something 1s 
working under the surface ... 
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RS. FRENCH replaced the re- 

: ceiver on the hook with a 
discouraged sigh. After all, she could not 
continue calling people indefinitely to 
wk if a boy’s sweater had been left at 
their house. There was a limit to the 
possible places at which her thirteen- 
year-old son, Pete, with all his unbe- 
levable capacity for absentmindedness, 
might leave his pull-over. 

Certainly there was no telling where 
he might have left it. To use his own 
words, he got “hotter than any ole fire- 
— when he exercised, even moder- 
ately, 
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The boy was out, as he expressed it, 
“kind of doing some errands’—errands 
which had to do with his Scout work. 
From a combination of hints, intuition, 
and foreknowledge, Mrs. French knew 
that her son was in arrears in his records 
with his Scoutmaster. Some of the rea- 
sons she could only guess. Others she 
knew for a certainty. There was, for in- 
stance, the matter of the important meet- 
ing he had missed only last week. He 
had started dutifully enough, but before 
going a block. he had forgotten his desti- 
nation and headed for a school basket- 
ball game which was scheduled for the 
following night. Discovering his error, 
he had started off belatedly to the Scout 


Mustrater 


CHARLES ZINGARO 


meeting, only to be sidetracked when a 
three-engine fire developed close to his 
route. By the time he remembered -his 
first meeting, it was too late to do any- 
thing but regret it. 

At this time there was the matter of 
an award, or a promotion, or a badge.of 
some kind which Pete’s heart distinctly 
craved. This day’s activities were for the 
avowed purpose of paying off his obliga- 
tions in a super-colossal set of good turns 
whose virtues were to offset in one fell 
swoop the mistakes and 
the past weeks. 

“Do have anything definite in 
mind?” she had asked her son when he 
announced his intentions this morning. 

“No m‘am—lI just thought I’d go round 
the neighborhood, sort of asking if they 
had anything they'd like me to do. I’m 
gonna keep a list of things they want, 
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and check ’um off as I get ’um done.” 

The spirit of this pleased his mother 
so much that she allowed the faulty 
enunciation to pass entirely. Pete was 
improving. Keeping lists was the sort of 
thing her two daughters—Myra and 
Kitty—did. She sometimes reflected that 
it was a little hard on the boy to have 
two sisters removed both in tempera- 
ment and age from him. The girls were 
orderly to the extreme, and equal to 
every occasion. Mrs. French sometimes 
admitted guiltily to herself that they got 
it from their father. She hoped, help- 
lessly, that Pete did not get his traits 
from her. So, it was with a great deal 
of pleasure that she heard he had now 
come to taking notes, of his own volition. 

“That’s a good idea,” she beamed. 

Fain would she have added more— 
cautions, suggestions, warnings. She 
might even have hinted that it would be 
well for him to show more dependability 
in neighborhood errands than he did with 
those entrusted to him by the family. 
At that moment, however, Kitty came 
down and interrupted the conversation. 

“Guess I'll be going,” Pete said, and 
loped off, giving his mother no chance to 
warn him about removing his cap while 
talking to ladies, thanking people for 
favors, wiping his feet before going into 
houses, and watching where he walked 
once he found himself inside. 

“He’s up early.” Kitty remarked. 
“What’s wrong? Did he forget this was 
Saturday and go to school?” 

“No,” Mrs. French replied, ignoring 


this sisterly crack at the boy’s forgetful- 


ness. “No—he’s off to do some good 
turns. He has a number to catch up on.” 

“Oh,” Kitty said. “Sort of ‘Count-that- 
day-lost-whose-low-descending-sun-sees- 
from-thy - hand -no-worthy - action -done’ 
idea. I hope he remembers not to post 
letters in fire alarm boxes.” 

Myra joined her sister just then and 
together they ate their breakfast, prop- 
erly and decorously, took themselves off 
to jobs downtown in the same pleasant, 
well-ordered fashion. With them gone, 
Mrs. French busied herself with tasks 
about the house. Now and then, as the 
morning advanced, she caught glimpses 
of her son going to and fro in the neigh- 
borhood. Once she saw him knocking at 
Miss Lizzie Perkins’ back door, bearing 
a plate of something. She could not tell 
what it was, for a white cloth covered it. 
She wondered fleetingly about the name 
of the person for whom the boy was 
doing that particular good deed. 

One thing she was sure—it was not 
Mrs. Belva King. Between those two 
ladies—estimable characters in them- 
selves—there existed a feud which was 
carried into the Ladies’ Aid Society, the 
Neighborhood Improvement Club, and 
the Thursday Red Cross meeting, to say 
nothing of sundry unorganized and less 
formal gatherings. A great many people 
said wisely that both ladies were dying 
to make up, but neither would make the 
first move. 
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When Pete failed to report home for 
lunch, his mother was not surprised. 
Either someone had fed him or he had 
bought a hamburger at the “Drive Inn.” 
By two o'clock she surmised he was not 
coming home because his errands had 
taken him out of the neighborhood. 

The telephone rang. It was little Mrs. 
Thurman, a newcomer, who lived several 
blocks down the street. 

“Do you know where Pete is?” the 
woman asked. 

Mrs. French didn’t know where Pete 
was, but could she do something for 
Mrs. Thurman. 

“No—you see, he had promised to stay 
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with Mickey while I went downtown. 
He was to come at one, and he’s not 
here yet.” 

Mrs. French thought quickly. She 
was sure that Pete was being unavoid- 
ably detained, she told Mrs. Thurman. 
(She did not venture a guess as to the 
dozens of things that might be detaining 
him!) But if Mrs. Thurman would just 
bring Mickey down at once, she’d keep 
him. Mrs. Thurman demurred only 
slightly, and almost before Mrs. French 
had the receiver back on the hook, there 
was the young woman bearing Mickey, 
a sober, wide-eyed child of three. 

“He has his building blocks,” the 
mother explained. “He'll play with them 
for hours. I wouldn’t do this if I didn’t 
have to—” 

Mrs. French assured her it was no 
trouble at all. She wondered, guiltily, 
why she hadn’t thought to offer to keep 
the child before. Young mothers were so 
tied down now, with help such a problem. 

Mickey was, as his mother had prom- 


ised, no trouble at all. Which was well, 
for from the moment of his arrival, Mrs. 
French was kept busy on the telephone. 
First it was Mrs. Joel Harding. Shie was. 
according to those who knew her best. 
“the managing kind.” No club was com. 
plete without her in some post of re. 
sponsibility. She managed her own 
house as she did her civic work—a time 
for this and a schedule for that. She 
had every time-saving device and gadget 
on the market installed in her house so 
that her work went off with the ease 
and dispatch of an assembly line. She 
liked nothing better than to find an indj- 
vidual who would allow her to reorganize 
his affairs. All women could get things 
done if they would organize and install 
labor-saving devices, was her 
song. 

“This is Mrs. Joel Harding speaking.” 
she explained unnecessarily, for her voice 
was like herself—ample, imposing, eff- 
cient. “Is your son Pete at home?” 

“No—” Mrs. French’s heart sank. 
It had been easy enough to straighten 
out the mess Pete had made of Mrs. 
Thurman’s errand. She was certainly in 
no position now, with this child on her 
hands, to make good any promise he had 
made to Mrs. Harding. 

“No,” she continued, “he is not here. 
Is there—is there anytihng I could do 
for you?” 

“No—” for once Mrs. Harding hesi- 
tated. “It’s the matter of a little bundle 
on my back porch. When I came home 
from the grocery store, there it was. One 
of my neighbors said she saw Pete leav- 
ing it there. I know it was some sort of 
a mistake, and I wanted to ask him about 
i: 

Mrs. French said of course it was a 
mistake, and as soon as the boy got 
home, she’d send him over. She’d come 
herself to see if she could help solve the 
mystery, but she was keeping Mrs. 
Thurman’s little boy while his mother 
shopped. Mrs. Harding said that was 
sweet of Mrs. French, and besides it gave 
her an idea. She was going to suggest 
to her Thursday Club that they take up 
that as a project. So many mothers could 
not get baby-sitters now. Women could 
find time for this extra service if only 
they would organize their work and have 
modern conveniences in their homes. 
etc., etc. 

No sooner had she hung up her re- 
ceiver than the phone rang again. This 
time it was Mrs. Belva King. Mrs. King 
was a brisk efficient woman whose cook- 
ing was something to write home about. 
In fact, any number of homesick sol- 
diers whom she entertained regularly, 
were already doing so. Her specialty was 
a coconut cake. Everyone in the neigh- 
borhood hoped to have one sent him 
some day. The call dealt with a cake 
of this ilk. 

“Sallie French,” Mrs. King wheezed. 
“where is that boy of yours?” 

“TI don’t know,” Mrs. French said with 
what now had become a stock phrase. 
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“You wouldn’t know what he did with 
a coconut cake I gave him to take to the 
food sale this morning, would you? It 
was to have been delivered to Mrs. 
Hawkins by ten this morning, and I 
couldn't make it myself, so I sent it by 
Pete. I wanted to pay him, but he said 
something about it’s being one of his good 
deeds. And now Maud Hawkins called 
about half an hour ago to say the cake 
had never got there.” 

Across Mrs. French’s mind flashed a 
picture. Pete, at Lizzie Perkins’ back 
door just before ten this morning, de- 
livering a package covered with a white 
doth. Perkins—Hawkins. The names 
were close enough to confuse a_ better 
listener than Pete. She dared not men- 
tion this suspicion to Mrs. King, how- 
ever. If that brisk, tart woman knew 
the cake was in the hands of her ancient 
enemy—! Besides, she could be mistaken 
about the matter. 

“T can’t tell you what he did with it.” 
Mrs. French told her. “I haven’t seen 
him since morning. I’d start looking for 
him myself, only I have little Mickey 
Thurman while his mother is 
town.” 

“Well, now, that’s sweet of you,” Mrs. 
King purred approvingly. “More of us 
ought to offer to do things like that. I 
have to go out on some errands now, but 
on my way back I'll stop at your place. 
If Pete is at home by then. maybe he 
can help me get the thing straightened 
up.” 

Mrs. French’s heart sank vet lower. 
With Lizzie Perkins next door, 
mistake—if it had occurred—was 
much closer to discovery. But all she 
said was that she’d have to go—the 
doorbell was ringing. 

Calista Franklin was at the door. Mrs. 
French had known her forever, and loved 
her warmly. It grieved her now to see 
the girl’s pretty eyes red from weeping, 
her face swollen from tears. 

“Where’s Pete?” the girl asked, with- 
out preamble. 

“I wish I knew,” Pete’s mother said 
desperately. “So does everyone in the 
neighborhood, it seems. What’s he done 
—or failed to do—for you?” 

“He’s—Oh, Mrs. French—he’s done it! 
Tknow he has. But it isn’t his fault. It’s 
mine—” 

“Yes?” Mrs. French 
with sinking heart. 

“I have to find him, and stop him if 
Tecan. Will you take me in your car? 
Daddy took ours to work today.” 

Mrs. French said yes, of course they 
would go look for the boy, although past 
experience had taught her the futility of 
trying to trail her son. Just then her 
eyes fell on little Mickey, playing quietly 
on the floor. 

“I can’t go with you, Calista. I have 
Mickey here. Take the car yourself. 
But first:—tell me what Pete has done.” 

“He’s—Oh, it’s all my fault. I was 
blind and foolish—” 

By this time Mrs. French had visions 
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of Pete’s having committed arson, or 
mayhem, or After all, he had 
needed strong medicine to cancel those 
debts of his. 

“Calista,” she said firmly, “I can’t 
help you unless I know what he has done. 
If it’s an emergency, I'll get his father, 
or one of the girls, to come home from 
the office.” 

“I—I sent Ralph’s ring back by him,” 
the girl sobbed. 


worse. 


Mrs. French sat down weakly, too re- 
lieved to speak. At least, the boy had 
done nothing wrong. Her relief was swal- 
lowed up in concern over the girl’s very 
evident unhappiness, however. 

She knew all about Ralph and Calista. 
Everyone did. It was one of those love 
affairs that was public property. like the 
flowering almond in the park. And just 
as lovely. Calista’s bright impulsiveness 
made a lovely foil for Ralph’s quiet de- 
pendability. But they were both strong- 
willed. And just now, Ralph was touchy 
and short-tempered. Everyone who knew 
him at all, knew he was engaged in a war 
work so essential that they only laughed 
at his attempts to get into the armed 
forces. Everyone knew it, and yet there 
were those who wondered rather audibly 
why any able-bodied young man stayed 
out. Of course, no one had any business 
paying the least mind to the things peo- 
ple like that said, but Ralph resented 
them, hotly and often. If Calista had 






“| just thought I'd go ‘round the neigh- 

borhood asking if folks had anything 

they‘d like me to do. I’m gonna keep a 

list of things they want, and check ‘um 
off as | get ‘um done.” 





quarreled with him now, his own resent- 
ment at the things some people were 
saying was probably at the bottom of his 
impatience with her. 

Mrs. French was certainly not pre- 
pared for what the girl said. 

“LT saw him kissing a girl,” she said. 
“In his own living room, as I passed by 
from work last night. The shades were 
up. and the hghts on, and I couldn’t 
help seeing it all. And when I accused 
him—I was pretty mad, you may be 
sure—he just shut up and said I was just 
like everyone else in this town, and I 
wouldn't believe him if he told the truth, 
and I could just believe anything I wanted 
to.” 

The girl stopped, wiped her eves. 

“And then—I said a lot of things, and 
he got up and walked out on me. And I 
kept getting madder. so that this morn- 
ing I just bundled up the ring and wrote 
a hot little note, and sent it back to 
him by Pete. I couldn’t even wait for 
the mail—” 

The girl was sobbing again. 

“—and just awhile ago I found out. 
It was his cousin, just come to town for 
a visit.” 

“Take the car and go look for Pete 
by all means,” Mrs. French told her, 
“Although I wouldn't have the faintest 
idea of where to tell vou to start.” 

“Oh—Tll try. If I can just stop him 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Tue EXPENDITURE WHICH IS 
BRINGING ME THE MOST INEF- 


IS LISTED ON MY TAX RETURN 


AS COSTING $500 PER YEAR. | 


IT IS THE COMPANIONSHIP3. 


A LITTLE GIRL IN MY LIFE. 


| FABLE VALUE FOR THE DOLLAR, 
| 


A 
/ 
——|f esaionernias 
‘ Raga eas 
é a 


FTER years of capricious ex- 
travagance which played prac- 
tical jokes on me by tossing me helpless- 
ly between optimism and disillusion, I 
have at last learned how to spend money. 
Hmn, you say to yourself, as if anybody 
had to learn to spend money! Now, if 
she were going to undertake to talk about 
how to make money, or how to invest it, 
or even how to save it . . . but how to 
spend it! 

But wait! I know how to spend it so 
I get something for it. 

Money is funny stuff. Talk about a 
dual personality!’ Why, a ten-dollar bill 
has as many personalities . . . and as 
many sizes. . as the eyes that measure 
it. The same few inches of paper, with 
marks engraved authoritatively on it, 
may shrink and stretch a dozen times a 
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day with its spending. It may be a half- 
week’s salary in the morning: by noon, 
it may have traveled far and find itself 
being slipped on a decorous silver plate as 
part-payment for a luncheon for three. 
By twilight it may almost pay for an or- 
chid, and at midnight when the long 
day’s work is done, it may travel home 
in the tired back pocket of a taxi driver, 
to pay the next two weeks’ rent. How 
big was that ten dollars anyway? It de- 
pends upon who answers, doesn’t it? 
Sometimes money is only a dazzle 
which blinds the eye. Sometimes that 
dazzle makes you grope out and clutch 
odd objects whose meanings pass when 
the dazzle passes. Money sometimes 
casts a hypnotie glow over what its focus 
rests upon, so that the buyer sees not the 
tangible object, a frock, a new parlor rug, 


but instead a magic transformation, a 
wistful satisfaction long sought. If we 
had this one thing, we would somehow 
have happiness. . . . 

But even while you feel most dizzily 
predatory, even when you say inside your- 
self that you’ve simply got to have that 
darling little whatever-it-is, you know 
you can’t be sure of the satisfaction. You 
remember other things you've bought, 
and how the light faded out of them ina 
day or so. You remember from expe- 
rience how a great deal of money some- 
times bought pitifully little. But you 
also remember that suimetimes trifling 
pittances purchased a miracle. 

Once I saw a knot of people looking 
in a jeweler’s window. Two big police- 
men flanked the crowd with angry alert- 
ness. On display was a single huge dia- 
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By MARGARET LEE RUNBECK 


mond, and a card saying that the stone 
was valued at $125,000. 

In the crowd was a tired little mes- 
senger boy, a thin old woman, a girl with 
4 violin case, and several average per- 
sons. The policemen looked ashamed of 
themselves. and we all looked ashamed of 
the shabbiness and unimportance of each 


other. The diamond was worth being 
oarded . . . but nobody was guarding 


ys. for we had no card attached to us 
saying we were worth some fabulous 
sum. 

The whole thing was sordid and hu- 
miliating, because it put the emphasis 
of value on the wrong side of the win- 
All of us looking in could 
have had our lives transformed .. . our 
whole of lifetimes changed, no 
doubt, by that single glittering mineral 
accretion. It took up less than a square 
inch of space: there was nothing useful 
it could do: it had no meaning or pur- 
pose, except to wealth. 
Yet it could have bought and sold us all: 
and two policemen had been hired to keep 
an eye on it, to protect it, presumably, 
from our need, or our wrath, or our mor- 
al indignation. 

After years of being mystified about 
the meaning of money, suddenly I stum- 
bled on my secret for getting some- 
thing out of it. I came a long round- 
about way to my knowledge, and the 
path was strewn with dead dollar marks. 
My discovery is one so simple it is usual- 
ly hidden from the wise and prudent, and 
revealed only to children, artists and ho- 
boes. Not a distinguished group, you 
say? Yet a wise man practicing this se- 
cret will become the envy of his peers. 

Along my way to learning it, I bought 
ahundred-dollar tablecloth. I bought it 
on an impulse, without analyzing why I 
wanted it. When I brought it home, we 
all admired it, all except our dear Lilliam. 
She just sighed and shook her head. 

“Don’t you like it?” I said uneasily 
to her. 

“No’m,” she said honestly. “It makes 
my feet ache jes’ to think about arnin’ 
It” Then she hurried on to reassure me, 
seeing my chagrin. “But ef’n it mean 
‘mepin to you, Missy, ah’ll see if it 
‘ain't mean somepin to me.” 

So then I began wondering what it 
actually did mean to me. During the 
text year, when we had dinner parties 
tlegant enough to justify the tablecloth, 
Tused to look down the length of it and 
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dow-glass. 


span 


represent raw 


wonder why I got so little real pleasure 
from it. 

And yet, I analyzed to myself, why 
should the mere owning of it give me 
more pleasure than it was giving my 
guests? I deserved no praise for own- 
ing it: anyone who happened to have the 
money could have bought it: buying it 
required no special talent. I had _ not 
made it with my own patience or my 
skill. It showed, in fact, no special ac- 
complishment of mine in any way. 

Just as an object for the eve to dwell 
upon, it was not surprisingly beautiful. 
Frost on a window-pane is lovelier: foam 
on a lifting wave is lacier. . . . 

Then, what did it mean? I kept prod- 
ding myself, and finally I had to admit 
that all it really added up to was the 
casual glint in some other woman’s eye, 
only her quick envious observation that 
we are people who own an extravagant 
tablecloth. 

Could it be possible that the only mean- 
ing in an expensive tablecloth, or in any 
other luxury item, is the exclusiveness 
which it implies, and the envy which it 
generates? 

But I denied that angrily to myself. 
“I’m certainly not as petty as all that,” 
I defended myself. “I bought it because 
I enjoy looking at it.” So I answered 
myself sternly, “All right, my girl. Look 
then.” But my attention would not stay 
on it long, for there was nothing in the 





object for me to think actively upon. 
It led my thinking nowhere. My atten- 
tion went wandering off on pleasant lit- 
tle diversions of its own, and the table- 
cloth just lay sullen and meaningless. 

It was then that I stumbled upon my 
I thought of all 
the things I had bought which had been 
worth buying .. . the shrubs, our old Eng- 
lish sheep dog, a thousand books and 
concerts, gifts to be sent without waiting 
for some special occasion, perfume to use 
whenever I pleased. Then I saw the light. 

The best money is spent in the realm 
of time, not in the realm of space. 


discovery about money. 


The purchases which are snares and 
delusions to embitter the heart and shriv- 
el the mind with boredom, are all finite 
little objects existing only in space. 

Whatever we own, is ours only to the 
extent that it enters into our conscious- 
ness and becomes ourselves. A man can 
carry home from a concert as much as his 
mind understands: he can enrich himself 
at an exhibition of paintings, or he can 
walk through blindly, leaving all the 
beauty where it is hung. But whether 
his treasures are “boughten ones” or 
those he owns only through experiencing, 
there must be a synthesis of enjoyment 
into permanent personality. And this is a 
process that involves time-consciousness. 

Objects in space . Jewels, furs (ex- 
cept occasional ones bought for actual 
warmth) , knick-knacks and gadgets, most 
furniture, most clothes are capable 
of exciting enjovment only on the two- 
dimensioned plane of awareness. 
the real 
possessions which alone are worth work- 
ing for and then buying, exist in the four- 
They offer 
Sports equip- 
ment, books, phonograph records, theater 
tickets, travel, dinners with friends, and 
the little second-hand car 
long in the realm of time. 

Objects are finite. Think of a jewel 


But the real enjovments 


dimensioned realm of time. 
continuity of enjoyment. 


. these be- 


(Continued on page 63) 





































































































































































































































































[PART TWO] 


Mlustrator 


CHARLES ZINGARO 


ND was officially incorporated 
in September, 185+, under the 
name of Sand Creek.” Mr. 

Esterbrook, who had been shuffling back 
and forth nervously between the window 
and the fireplace as he always did when 
he dictated, sat down in his easy chair 
with an air of finality. 

Charlotte nodded as her pencil flew 
over her notebook obediently. “There,” 
she said, with satisfaction, “we've got 
Sand Creek incorporated into a town, all 
the early trading post and Indian days 
finished and all in exactly a month of 
mornings. Now the really interesting 
part begins.” 

“Maybe.” said Mr. Esterbrook pen- 
sively. “But in a way those early days 
were fine. You know. Charlotte, I've 
often thought that I should have been 
living then. That life would’ve suited 
me right down to the ground.” 

Charlotte looked around at the luxurl 
ously furnished library (it was the one 
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Mss. Jessop continued reminiscing. 
“With my striped taffeta crochet bag 
sill over my arm, | went out in the 
rain with Miss Kate. | protested every 
step of the way, but | knew good and 
well that Miss Kate wasn’t listening to 
aword | said.’ 


tom in the Esterbrook house where she 
felt comfortable) and smiled a little. 
“Quite a difference from what you've got 
here, Mr. Esterbrook.” 

“Soft,” said Mr. Esterbrook. “We’ve 
all gotten soft. Automobiles, electric 
gadgets, telephones, radios—all very well, 
but we've paid a big price for them, a 
big price for a little comfort.” 

“You mean—” 

“I mean freedom!” said Mr. Ester- 
brook vehemently. “Why, in those days 
aman could do as he pleased, no strings 
attached. He could go where and when 
he wanted: he could take what he 
wanted; and that’s the way it ought to 
be! The strong ones surviving and get- 
ting stronger, the weak ones dropping by 
the wayside.” 

“Yes,” said Charlotte a little hastily, 
for he was getting much too excited and 
Dr. Ross had warned that he must be 
kept as quiet as possible, “yes, I suppose 
nthose days a good many men did take 
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Synopsis . Young, attractive CHAR- 
LOTTE MACKIE leaves 


the big city to become secretary to JAMES E. 
ESTERBROOK in Sand Creek. ANGELA, his 
daughter, tall, slim, friendly, meets Charlotte at 
the station and drives her to the Esterbrook 
house. On the way, Charlotte hears about the 
almost fabulous MISS KATE, recently deceased, 
whose kindness and many good deeds made her 
the town’s greatest benefactor. The Esterbrook 
mansion is large, expensive, forbidding. Mr. 
Esterbrook is tall and stooped; somewhat shaky, 
nervous as a result of recent illness. During 
convalescence, he hit on idea of writing Sand 
Creek’s history. He needs Charlotte to help him. 
This she would do mornings; afternoons she 
would work at the Sand Creek Courier, owned 
by Mr. Esterbrook. MRS. ESTERBROOK is cool, 
cultivated; patronizing toward Charlotte. Lunch 
with the Esterbrooks is a trying hour for Char- 
lotte. Later, she meets DAVID GARDINER, young, 
handsome, witty, who edits the Courier. Char- 
lotte takes an immediate liking to him, but 
she must be on guard, for it seems Mrs. Ester- 
brook looks on Dave as her future son-in-law. 
Charlotte boards with MRS. JESSOP, Miss Kate’s 
housekeeper, in Miss Kate’s house. Miss Kate 
willed the house to Mrs. Jessop. Mrs. Jessop is a 
little woman whose crusty exterior hides a warm 
heart. Other boarders are: MR. SHAW, old, 
dignified; MRS. GILROY and MISS CRAIG, mid- 
dle-aged gossips; IRENE KEMSKI, kindhearted 
Polish hairdresser. Now go on with the story. 


what they wanted, as you put it. But 
I'll bet some of them at least didn’t feel 
too happy in their minds over fooling 
someone weaker than they were. People 
had consciences then, just as they have 
today.” 

There was an odd silence. Charlotte 
stared in surprise at the effect her in- 
nocuous little remarks had had on Mr. 
Esterbrook. His brows were drawn  to- 
gether fiercely, and his eyes had a sus- 
picious, wary look, as if for some reason 
he were on guard against her, Charlotte. 

“Tomorrow morning, Miss Mackie,” he 
said coldly. “The usual time.” 

His dismissal was so abrupt that the 
quick color rose in Charlotte’s face as 
she gathered up her things and prepared 
to leave. “I'll be down at the Courier 
this afternoon,” she said, trying unsuc- 
cessfully to keep the tremble out of her 
voice. Her face was still flaming. “Tll— 
I'll see you tomorrow.” 


“WHAT’S THE MATTER with you?” 
asked Dave, as soon as she walked into 
the Courier office that afternoon. “You 
look like Chief Rain-in-the-Face him- 
self.” 

“Nothing.” said Charlotte in a small 
voice; “not a thing.” 

“Come on,” said Dave, leaning back 
in his chair behind the typewriter and 
smiling cheerfully. ‘Tell uncle all about 
i 

His sympathy was irresistible, and 
Charlotte found herself telling the whole 
puzzling little incident of the morning. 
“Tt isn’t as if I said anything, really,” 
she finished. “I wasn’t even disagreeing 
with him. I was just trying in my own 
quaint way to change the subject  be- 
cause he was getting so steamed up.” 

“T give up.” said Dave, after a mo- 


ment of thought. “Evidently you stepped 
But don’t 
worry about it, Chicken. Probably right 
this minute he’s ashamed of bawling you 


on his toes without knowing it. 


out, and tomorrow he'll tell you so.” 
“Does he ever yell at you?” 
“Does he!” 


brance. 


Dave whistled in remem- 
no, three 
times. The first time I naturally thought 
he meant it and didn’t come to work the 
next day. So he came and got me and 
asked what I taking him 
ously. And since then I just go of about 


“He’s fired me twice 


meant, seri- 
my business and don’t pay any attention 
to him. He honestly doesn’t mean any- 
thing by it. It’s just sort of fireworks.” 
“Well—” said Charlotte doubtfully. 
“No kidding, Charlotte; ve seen the 
bad side of him. But I’ve seen the good 
side too, and it’s swell—a lot better than 
some folks in town like to think. 
the than | 
hope to repay.” Dave’s voice had grown 


I owe 
Esterbrooks more can ever 
very serious, and there was something 
else in his face that Charlotte had seen 
once or twice before, a kind of hurt, sad 
bafflement. 

“Maybe I’m still just sore from this 
morning,” she said, “but I can’t see why 
you're eternally indebted to him just 
because he gave you a job. You're a Jot 
better editor than he could ever hope to 
You do, too.” 
Chicken,” Dave said 
quietly; “you're sounding off on a subject 
you don't know anything about. So Pll 
enlighten you. It’s a wonder to me that 
everyone else in town hasn’t already told 
you. If it weren’t for Mr. Esterbrook, I 
could never have gone to college.” 

Dave looked down at the typewriter 
and fingered the keys nervously. “My— 


be, and he knows it. 


“Listen here, 


my dad and Esterbrook were partners in 
a business for a while. It was years ago, 
Dad never 
talked much about it, except to say that 
he’d be a rich man if the business with 
Esterbrook hadn’t gone sour. He’d put 
everything he had into it, and when it 
blew up he lost it all.” 
“What Esterbrook?” 


“He lost some too, of course. 


long before I can remember. 





















about 
But even 
then he had the lumberyard and the 
Courier, so he wasn’t all washed up like 
Dad.” 

“} sees” 

“Well, Dad never did get back on his 
feet, in a financial way. I 
papers and took care of Miss Kate’s lawn 
and 


delivered 


made out 
one way and another. Then Dad got sick. 
He was in bed all that year, and Miss 
Kate took him the Jast six 
months. I don’t know how I got along. 
That year is just a blank in my mind. 
They say you forget the things you can’t 
bear to remember. Anyway, he—well, he 
just died, at last.” 
Charlotte shifted 
chair and wished 
something that 
There weren't 
of thing. 
“That’s when Mr. 


furnace for her, and we 


care of 


unhappily in_ her 
think of 
the occasion. 
this 


she could 
would fit 
any 


words for sort 


Esterbrook stepped 
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in.” Dave’s voice matter-of-fact 
again. “I mean in that year when Dad 
so sick. At first Dad didn’t 
to like it when Esterbrook started com- 
ing around to Miss Kate’s to see us. But 
then after Esterbrook offered to help me 
through college and all that, he changed 
his mind. And 
ways thought the world of Angela.” 
Angela. Of course, thought Charlotte. 
“We'd been sort of pals all through 
high school,” sail Dave, looking down 
“As far as that 
Angela was 
Even Mrs. 


used to 


° 


Was 


was seem 


then of course he'd al- 


at the typewriter again. 
gerade 
swell, always, to both of us. 
Esterbrook. At first she 
well, you know how she is. 

“Yes,” said Charlotte, “I certainly do.” 

“She seemed to resent what Mr. Ester- 
brook was doing for me. Then, the sec- 


goes, school, too. 


be— 


ond year I was in college she changed. 
Practically overnight. Started inviting 
me up for dinner, and all that. And ever 
since, she’s treated me like one of the 
family almost.” 

Like one of the family. That, obvi- 
ously, was Mrs. Esterbrook’s idea. Was 
it Angela’s? Was it Dave’s? Not that it 
matters much, Charlotte thought hope- 
lessly. If Mrs. mind 
made up, that was the way it would be. 

“And that, boys and girls, concludes 
today’s thrilling episode in the life of 
Daredevil Dave.” Dave’s tone was light, 
but he continued to sit there, looking 
past Charlotte’s head, with that beaten, 
unhappy look still in his eyes. There was 
something more Charlotte was convinced. 
There was something Dave hadn’t told 
her or anyone else, something eating on 
him, as Mrs. Jessop had said. 

The subject, she decided, needed to be 
changed. “Well, I suppose you’ve got 
stacks of proof for me to read,” she said. 
“Let me at ’em.” 


Esterbrook’s was 


Mrs. sEssop’s ROOMING HousE had set- 
tled into its Sunday-afternoon doze. 
Sunday morning, with all its bustle of 
good clothes and palm-leaf fans and 
church, was past. All the Sunday roasts 
and chickens and pies 4 la mode had been 
eaten, the last dish cleared away and 
And the spell of a Sunday 
afternoon in summer—warm and langor- 
ous—fell over the whole town. 

On Sunday afternoons. it seemed to 
Charlotte, Miss Kate almost—almost— 
came back to her house. If she closed 
her eyes as she sat in Miss Kate’s living 
room in the big leather armchair and 
then opened them again, quickly enough, 
she would catch Miss Kate sitting at the 
hurrying down the 


Ww ashed. 


rosewood desk or 
staircase. 

Just then Mrs. Jessop came down the 
stairs with her Sunday School Quarterly 


Ww 


“What's the matter with you?” asked 


Dave, as soon as she walked into the 
“You look like Chief 
Rain-in-the-Face himself.” 
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“Courier” office. 


under her arm. Every Sunday afternoon 
she read over next week’s lesson, and, if 
she forgot it by the next Sunday (which 
wasn’t likely), then that was the Lord’s 
will. “Well, Charlotte,” 
nice a day to spend indoors. Come on 
out in the yard and set a spell.” 

“All right,” said Charlotte as she stood 
up and stretched. “I guess I have energy 
enough to get that far.” 

Mrs. Jessop said sharply that she 
should hope so. 

Out in the yard Charlotte settled her- 
self in the hammock, and Mrs. Jessop 
sat down in the willow basket chair, ad- 
justed her glasses, and opened her Quar- 
terly. Charlotte swung lazily back and 
forth, looking up at the cottonwoods 
above her as they shimmered in the sun. 

After a while, Charlotte spoke. “I 
guess you knew Miss Kate better than 
anyone in town, didn’t you?” 

“T ought to. Kept house for her thirty- 
four years. And, of course, I knew her 


she said, “too _ 


before that. Why, I was in her Sunday. 
school class for years. Cried to beat the 
band when they promoted me to th 
Young Ladies. We all did. And they 
Horace and me lived neighbors to her. 
where Nichols live now. Yes, I guess yoy 
could say I knew Miss Kate. “A Remark. 
able Woman.’ A better one never drey 
the breath of life.” Mrs. Jessop looked 
off across the yard, her face softening. 
her eyes misting a little. “Why, child. 
child,” she said, “I can remember—” 
One never-to-be-forgotten day was the 
first day she ever worked for Miss Kate 
There days, Mrs. Jessop 
thought, that you wished you could for- 
get, and that was one of them. Some. 
how, losing Horace less than a year be- 
fore had been bearable—hard, oh, ter. 
rible hard, but she could bear it. There 
had been something left—‘the children.” 
her two little girls, Viola and Myrtle. 
Curly-headed they were, both of them, 
(Continued on page 45) 
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OU could hardly blame Aunt Mary’s 

niece, Sarah, for practically break- 
ing up my tea party the other afternoon. 
She burst into the house with the happy 
news that she was going to graduate from 
high school with her class. You see, she 
has been ill for quite a spell this winter, 
and although she worked hard, Sarah 
wasn’t sure that she’d be able to make 
the grade. Now she knows she has, and 
isshe happy? And is she making plans? 


For what? Why a Graduation Party, of 


course! Isn’t that the dream of most 
gts? I guess there are hundreds of 
thousands of boys and girls, just as ex- 
cited as Sarah, and when I try hard, I 
can remember, faintly to be sure, how 
excited and thrilled I was on that great 
day, 

Well, Sarah wanted to help, and she 
came to just the right place because that 
aftenoon Aunt Mary was there, and so 
were Edith Breit and Sarah Van Deven- 
ter, both of whom have a way of turning 
up with good suggestions whenever you 
need them. So we put our heads together 
and tried to make some worthwhile sug- 
gestions. Sarah was all a-bubble (not so 
much though that she missed the plate- 
ful of Meringue Jam Cookies that Edith 
had brought over, the recipe for which 
appears at the end of this article), her 
etthusiasm was boundless and nothing 
that we suggested seemed too much 
trouble for her to undertake. Ah, youth! 
She wanted the “works,” that was the 
vay she put it, and we gave it to her. 
She's going to make favors, invitations, 
ad serve supper to twenty of her best 
itends. If you are going to have a party, 
vould you like to know what we finally 
decided for Sarah’s affair? There’s an 
idea or two here that might strike your 
laney, 

%o let’s start at the beginning, and 
lat means with invitations! They are 
the make-your-own kind, and look like 
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the diagram at the top of this page. This 
verse will be printed in the center: 

Classmates, would ye happy make me? 

Come then, join the merrie party. 

Graduation Day is ours! 

Supper’s served amid the flowers; 

Setting sun or six o'clock, 

Dressed in your festive frock, 

Open wide our garden gate— 

Entrance to our gala fete. 

There it is, a tricky invitation! Sarah 
is going to print them on cherry-colored 
paper with white ink (those are the 
school colors). Then, the invitation and 
envelope being one, she'll fold on the 
dotted lines, and tie the flaps with a 
white ribbon. Just because she wants to, 
she is going to deliver the “invites” in 
person, but they could just as simply be 
put in the mail, if the name and address 
were also printed in white ink. 

Her main problem was what to feed 
the gathered “grads,” and that’s what 
she really wanted our help for. Maybe 
you would have other ideas, but here’s 
what we decided: 

1946 Appetizer 
Diploma Croquettes 
Lower Classmen 
Teacher's Delight 
Future Ambition 
Class Salad 
Graduation Cap Dessert 

Perhaps I’d_ better interpret! It 
means: Fruit juice; chicken croquettes in 
finger-shaped rolls, decorated with pars- 
ley; potato chips (Why call them lower 
classmen? Because you always have to 
have them!); vegetables; roll (ambition 
to win their own bread); fruit moulded 
in gelatin squares with “46” printed in 


the center of each with cream cheese; 
and for dessert, a slice of sponge cake, 
topped with a slice of ice cream, choco- 
late sauce and whipped cream for cover 
and tassel. 

Sarah made up the fancy names, we 
couldn’t think of much beyond the food. 
But we did suggest that since she was so 
clever, she ought to use the menu in her 
favors. Write it on an oblong piece of 
white paper, roll it up like a diploma and 
tie it with a red ribbon. A small place 
card attached to the ribbon will end the 
indecision on the part of any bashful boy 
as to whether or not he dares sit beside 
the girl of his fancy. The diploma will 
rest on top of a small notebook which 
will be used later for autographs. 

And that’s not all! Everything about 
this party will be very “graduation-y.” 
For a centerpiece, Sarah’s going to dress 
two dolls in cap and gown, each will hold 
a pennant—white numerals, 1946—on a 
cherry background. The candles, too, will 
be cherry or red and white, but I sug- 
gested that if the party is to be outdoors, 
that she’s better get chimneys to put 
over them if she wants them to stay 
lighted. 

With a twinkle in her eye, Sarah pro- 
ceeded to give us an idea of some of the 
things that they were going to do, things 
that every high-school “grad” will find 
amusing: 

Our Memory Book: Each class member 
is to get as many autographs and origi- 
nal remarks in his favor notebook as he 
can. The autographs are to be num- 
bered so that you'll know when the book 
is completed. When everyone is finished, 

(Continued on page 49) 
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NE hundred years ago, an 

American patriot died in the 
city of Tunis, North Africa. He was 
buried there in the Protestant cemetery 
of St. George. Thirty years later, the 
United States government sent a dele- 
gation to search out that lonely grave. 
They removed his casket from the quiet 
cemetery, wrapped the Stars and Stripes 
around it, brought his remains to George- 
town, Maryland, and reburied him with 
national honors, while both houses of 
Congress joined in the solemn ceremony. 
He had fought no battle, commanded 
no army. He had just written a song—a 
simple plaintive song that struck a uni- 
versal note and touched a responsive 
chord in the heart of the universal man: 


*Mid pleasures and palaces, where’er 
we may roam 
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Be it ever so humble, there’s no 

place like home. 

We don’t sing it much now; the lan- 
guage and ballad style belong to another 
day. But we feel it now and perhaps 
never before so much. Homesickness! 
What is it? Is it what it seems, a yearn- 
ing for old familiar things? Or is it more 
than what it seems, some deep in us like 
the tide in Tennyson’s poem, calling out 
for another deep to which we infinitely 
belong? Is it a tug backward, or a pull 
upward? 

That is a tremendously important 
question now, because a major force in 
shaping the future for good or evil will 
be that nostalgia, the mass homesickness 
of our time. Get down into the emotions 
of people the world over now, and the 
great sickness of our generation is a 
kind of homesickness, whether it is G.I. 
Joe singing, “Gee, Mom, I want to go 
home,” or his mother, wife and children 
trying to celebrate Christmas without 
him, or all of us, tired of turbulence, 
violence, and being uprooted, wanting to 


find some order in I‘fe again. 

We are all homesick and we all want 
some kind, friendly sod beneath our feet 
again. We must understand that mass 
emotion, because it can lead us to escape 
and disaster, or it can become the driving 
force for a new order in the earth. 

Our topic is borrowed from the title 
of a book written by the late Thomas 
Wolfe. His first book was really, under 
its fictional guise, the story of his home 
town and the people with whom he lived 
in his youth. A young woman who was 
born in that town said, “Thomas Wolfe 
rattled the skeleton in every closet 5 
that the favorite pastime of the towns- 
people ever since is to recognize each 
other’s portrait in his story, and some 
of them are pretty mad.” After fame 
came to him, he went back to his home 
town and found it was not the same at 
all. His book, “You Can’t Go Home 
Again” is the reflection of that mood. 
Well, many of us who can’t wnite 4 
book have had the experience. We, to 
have discovered that we can never £0 
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*, or however wistfully we look back 
wer our shoulder to it. And the reason 
can be stated in one word, 







“change.” 

We have all gone back, some time or 
other, to the home of our youth—and it 
yasn't there. People had changed, the 
atmosphere had changed, and we had 
janged. For this world, like OP Man 
River, “Jes” keeps rolling along” and 
changing with every turn, every fond re- 
membrance of the long ago. An Ephesian 
philosopher back before Plato said, “You 
never look twice at the same river.” 
That is also true about the stream of life 
itself. No matter how swiftly you turn 
back to look at it, the waters have passed 
ud you are looking at other waters. 
Stand and stare at the stream of life and 
iefore you can register it as the present, 
ithas become the past. 

That principle of change is written in 
the very structure of the universe. We 
wmetimes think of nature as a fixed 
wutine with laws so rigid and matter so 
vid, that not even break 
through to answer Oi course, 

















God can 
a prayer. 







there is uniformity and consistency but 


























nt ‘ : 
ako marvelous varietvy—freshness, spon- 
in ae : ‘ 
icy tity. I once talked about that with 
pe agifted woman and she said that to her, 
this flux and flow of nature was illustra- 
a ; aS é“ 
ion of the creativeness of God. ‘Behold, 
le [make all things new.” 
sa Everything in this giant universe is in 
ae S . . . . 
der qn, these billions of heavenly bodies 
me Qo Constantly shifting their positions, 
ved gE swiftly on their orbits in every 
vas @etivable direction, thus perpetually 
= } e . . . o 3 
olfe ang their gravitational force and 
3 gt power of attraction on all other 
a ties so that nothing is ever twice in 
ach q.* same place. In our own constella- 
me 7 for example, we are at this moment 
nee vhere we have never been before, and 
, Biore IT say it. we have passed it and 
ome Fy 
oat ph never be there again in all the eter- 
ome ul years. It is this endless shifting, this 
ood. ‘anging of gravitational forces that 
ea rotuces variety, an infinite variety of 
too, B. “Bees. so that nothing remains fixed. 
vi 3 
+ g0 ‘me of them are consistent enough to 
expected; we call them “day,” “night” 
ALD 
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tack and pick up the threads of a former 
ay of life, however homesick we are for 


THE FIRST REQUISITE TO ANY NEW ORDER IS A CLEAR UN- 
gnc THAT WE CAN’‘T GO BACK TO THE OLD 
. “YOU CAN’T GO HOME AGAIN.” 





and “seasons”—these return with pre- 
dictable regularity. Some are capricious, 
unpredictable, like storms, winds, frosts, 
and a million million kaleidoscopic 
changes that keep the world fresh, fluid. 

Oddly enough, it is out of this very 
nature of things—the shifting 
of scenery—that most homesick- 
ness comes. Nothing here will stay fixed, 
however much we'd like it to. Our bodies 
won't, our youth won't. Just get out an 
old photograph and see. And you can 
never go back to it. The drugstores can’t 
take you back there, for Life isn’t going 
that way. A mother starts her boy off to 
school for the first time with a little 
choking in her throat for she knows he'll 
never be the same again. 


ceaseless 
of our 


Up to now, 


he’s been tramping on her feet; from 
here on, he’ll be pulling at her heart. 


The highchair goes up to the attic, and 


from here on, it’s a race to keep his 
trouser leg within speaking distance of 
his feet. Certain it is, he’ll never go back 


to the highchair, for 

I remember a 
when after my 
ministry, 


Life goes forward. 
day in my own life, 
decision to enter the 
I packed my clothes for school 
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and Father drove me out of the farm- 
house gate down to the station. I kept 
looking back to the old house with some 
adolescent word about missing it and 
my father said, “Don’t look back, Wal- 
lace; don’t ever look back.” I know now, 
it was his way of telling me I had come 
to the end of something and could never 
go home again. 

Sometime ago, I sat down in the home 
of a fine elderly couple. They had asked 
me to come to make arrangements for 
the transfer of their church letters. They 
had severed the old ties in the city where 
they had always lived, had bought the 
new home with a quite definite feeling 
of turning the page to another chapter; 
we talked about that and had a prayer 
about it. He smiled and said, “When the 
children left us, Mother kept the rooms 
for them for two years with the idea in 
her mind somehow they would be back. 
I didn’t have the heart to tell her what 
we both knew, that they never would be 
back.” 


Young people feel that poignancy at 






Commencement time. They cling to each 
other like birds before the nest is broken. 
Boys grasp hands warmly, telling each 
other they will write, meet some time, 
keep that old class together; girls kiss 
each other with unashamed affection, 
saying how they will miss each other, and 
“You must come and see me sometime.” 
What these young people do not seem 
to know is that they can never get that 
moment back again, or maybe something 
in them does know it, and they are try- 
ing by device of sentiment to 
hold it. 

This, the soldier’s loneliness. 
The bestiality of war sets up in his mind 


every 
too, is 


a nostalgia that consumes his very soul. 


“What do we talk about here?” a soldier 


asked a letter to his wife. “Nothing 
very important. Here we are on this 


boat cruising around and we know what 
we're waiting for, waiting for the island 
to be softened up enough for us to go 


ashore and take it. But we haven’t 
talked about that—or the war. We’ve 
talked about which drugstores in our 


home town make the best chocolate ice 
cream sodas; about George, the cop, who 
would chase you for speeding but let you 


off without a fine; about the way the 
trees at home must be changing color 


now. We want to think of home as being 
the way we used to know it.” Sometimes 
they get home and the thing they 


dreamed of isn’t there. Change! Renan 
said that to him this was the very sad- 
dest thing in life, the fact that everything 
was in flux, nothing would stay fixed, 
and nothing was good enough to last. It 
is that tinge of sadness that makes the 
emotion we call homesickness, 
might just as well get 
is life itself. 
what you were, to your friends 
were, to what anything was when you 
left it. 


but we 
used to it, for it 
You can never go back to 


what 


I HAVE 
common 


TAKEN 
everyday 


some time with that 

experience for it is 
precisely this simple fact we need to see 
in the world’s life. The first requisite to 
any order is a clear understanding 
that we can't go back to the 
“You can’t go home again.” For millions, 
that is In a bombed street 
in Coventry one of our war correspond- 
ents came upon a little boy and girl. “I 
want to go home,” cried little sister. Big 
brother, his old little face looking straight 
ahead with that British stolidness that 
stood once between civilization and chaos 
said, “We can’t go home, kid. Home’s 
gone with the bombs.” To millions, life 
is saving that quite literally: “You can’t 
go home again.” 

It is saying it to 
graphically. 


new 


old one. 


literally so. 


many others, geo- 
The U.S. authorities wanted 
to deport a man from this country, who, 
before the had entered illegally. 
But, getting down into the case, they 
found themselves confronted with an 
amusing international dilemma, as the 
alien waved his arms and tried, in his 
(Continued on page 42) 


war, 
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HE State of Florida is, among other 

things, a happy hunting-ground for 
contestants. In season, you find yourself 
invited on every hand to help find the 
biggest sailfish, the bounciest baby, the 
most gorgeous suntan, the doughtiest 
domino player, the fleetest sailboat, the 
most courageous alligator-wrestler. And 
so on, far into the bizarre. 

But let us suppose you were invited 
to put the finger on the busiest man in 
Florida. Your choice would depend on 
your contacts, of course. If in an unwary 
moment you had exposed yourself to his 
ministrations, you'd pin the label at once 
on that real-estate agent who hounded 
you from Jacksonville to Key West. Or 
if you had fallen afoul of the housing 
problem, you might name the room clerk 
at one of those fancier hostelries where 
crowds assemble in the lobbies and fight 
for the privilege of paying $36 per day— 
and up. Or if your trip southward last 
season was only an imaginary excursion 
aboard the flood of ads and tropical tracts 
that flowed northward from Tallahassee, 
then you’d surely say that the busiest 
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man must be the fellow who dreams up 
all that seductive literature. 

But you'd be wrong. If you're really 
after Florida’s busiest man you’ve got to 
go down to Green Cove Springs, hop a 
bus and travel eight miles out to the 
Memorial Homes Community. Here on 
the now-famous “sixty acres of heaven,” 
created by J. C. Penney and now owned 
and operated by Curistran Heratp, 
where some ninety retired ministers and 
their wives are discovering paradise on 
a pension, you will find him. 

He is Dr. Alexander Corpron, ex-medi- 
‘al missionary and now specialist in “geri- 
atrics”—meaning, in layman’s language, 
the ailments of old age. His name may 
not be familiar to you. But out in India 
it’s a name to conjure with. 

Ever since 1942, when he first brought 
his healing skills to Penney Farms, he’s 
been a self-styled “old man in a hurry.” 
You'll see him at almost any time of day 
or night, striding across the well-kept 
grounds of the Community, his little 
black bag and his stethoscope swinging 
at his side, his tall frame bent forward 
by an urgency that seems to be nagging 
at his feet: “Come on! Quit lagging be- 
hind. There’s work to do!” 

You stop him in his tracks. You com- 
ment that his feverish haste seems out 


of tune with the beautiful restfulness of 
this place. He looks down at you from 
his erect height, says something brusque 
about “pains won’t wait,” and indicates 
that if you want to talk you've got to 
walk—fast. 

So you trail him about, and you grad- 
ually pry out of his natural reticence 
the story of a man who intended to be 
a preacher, lost himself instead in medi- 
‘al studies, heard the high call to medical 
missions, abandoned a lucrative practice 
for the filth and disease and superstition 
of a dreadfully unenlightened people, 
fought plague and poverty and caste for 
thirty-five years, built and financed al- 
most single-handedly one of the outstand- 
ing surgical institutions of Western India, 
and then “retired” to wear himself out 
caring for those who did become preach- 
ers and who, by the grace of God and 
the provisions of the Memorial Home 
Community, are living out their sunset 
years in peace and quiet and well-earned 
rest, 

Young Corpron’s Canadian parents 
named him for a conqueror—Alexander. 
They must have sensed in him from the 
beginning a trace of the tough purpose- 
fulness and restless drive that later was 
to carry him toward the heights of 
achievement. Converted at the age of 13, 
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he determined to become a minister. The 
piritual obstetrician presiding at his new 
birth was an evangelist of note, a brawny 
Jlow with a body of steel and a per- 
sonality that sparked fire in boys hearts. 
Corpron wanted to be like him. 

But the hero worship later got trans- 
erred to a medical man who fired his 
smagination \\ ith the possibility of service 
in the medical field. So for years he sub- 
merged himself in his studies, graduating 
from the University of Michigan’s medi- 
cal college in 1898. Eight years later he 
had a well-established practice, and had 
mined quite an enviable local reputation 
i a surgeon. 

But the appeal of the ministry per- 
jsted. He couldn’t shake it. So he took 
his problem to his medical mentor, a man 
of spiritual as well as surgical gifts. 


“Well, Alex,” said this man, “you want 
to be a minister, and you're trained to 
be a surgeon. 
urge and your talents by going into medi- 
cal missions? There’s no greater field!” 

It was an idea that somehow had never 
occurred to Corpron. The mission field— 
why, of course! But where? 

That too was settled for him. At the 
time there was, amid churches as a whole 
and Methodists particularly, a yeasty fer- 
ment regarding India. Corpron betook 
himself to the foreign mission board of 
the Methodist Church, North. The board 
grabbed the rising young surgeon while 
the spirit was upon him. And in very 
short order he, with his bride, were on 
their way to Bombay. 

He was dispatched, upon arrival, to 
the Kumaon hills. It was a lonely though 
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lovely spot, on the route between Tibet 
and India. The climate was delightful, 
but Corpron had not come clear out here 
seeking ozone. At first he couldn’t entice 
anybody near his little station, and he 
grew impatient at sitting around sharpen- 
ing his gleaming tools and waiting for 
patients to drop in. He’d come to India 
to do mass surgery, he reflected, and here 
he was lucky to have a case a week. 

Then, just when he was beginning to 
doubt his calling, he got a break. An old 
man, carrying his wife on his back, stum- 
bled one day into the station. The wife 
had an almost hopeless case of gallstones, 
and somehow the old man had_ heard 
about the new “Jesus doctor.” He had 
carried her thus for 93 miles! Corpron 
beamed with delight, and fell to work. 
The outcome? “She walked back,” says 
Corpron simply. 

That did it. His reputation swept 
through the land, and people from distant 
areas in every direction began to beat 
paths his way. 

But after four years of it, he still 
wanted more cases than the thinly popu- 
lated section could provide. He went 
down to Bombay to see the bishop about 
it. The bishop grasped his hand with 
an enthusiasm that had scarcely been 
matched by any previous attention. 
“Why, Corpron,” he exclaimed, “you’ve 
come to India for just such a time as 
this!” 

Corpron felt like telling him that he’d 
been in India for four years, and why 
the white-haired-boy treatment now? He 
soon learned. It seems that, some years 
before, a returned missionary had been 
stumping American Methodism, orating 

(Continued on page 57) 


The impressive chapel and one of the comfortable five-apartment buildings at Christian Herald Memorial Home Community 
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James Russell Lowell sang it for us: —— 
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cleansing, come. enter within us and | mystery before which you could kneel | loving 
‘ “7 oeusnee la caret © ve oS ) 
Dear Father of the lighted mind and | show us the path of new life. Amen. worship! And on autumn alan a anaes 
‘ ; ls ; Bal > stars, ¢ » heht and te 
the lighted soul, illumine our hearts with |.————_$.,; —_$— look at the stars, and the ligh ee 
happiness and peace. Amen THURS. i depth, and the dizzy abysses of spac] TUE 
wise : “JUNE 6 | READ 51ST PSALM above you send solemn. thrills throug! JUNE 
. . er oat ~ your soul, and you look up and say 
MON. § READ ISAIAH 55TH CHAPTER “Pp Baden ; ‘Thank you God! and you see a greil Som 
JUNE 3 4, | URGE me with hyssop, and I shall light in the sky and feel a great light 00 eden 
‘H oo be clean; wash me vate shall be whiter your own soul: and that light is Got! ing at 
EAR and your soul shall live! The than snow.” Ernest Poole in “Beggar’s Dear God of all dawns and sunriss ll words 
young lawyer in Tolstoy’s “TI he Resur- Gold describes exactly what happens to of ll Take, beauty, and love: help us th That 
rection, knew that when, convicted of a soul which has the experience expressed ait aie ies awakening world is a symbol] about 
sin, he knelt down at his bed like a child | in this text: Something in him poured of the awakening soul. Amen. given 
and prayed. Then he arose, went to the | up like fire and light. Amid the narrow ; dom 
° 6 . « rr D i 
window: “It was cool and fresh, moon- tenement streets he felt a new immen- | — SO witho 
light, quiet: the shadow of a poplar fell | sity!” That’s it: those of us who find God SUN. KEAD ACTS 2 ables, 
on the ground.” He drank in the fresh, | through Christ also feel and find “A New | JUNE 9 
Bb t 


2, 








& fined 
invigorating, evening air: “How delight- | Immensity” in our spiritual life. . a | affect 
ful, how delightful: Oh God, how delight- Dear Father of all star-lit spaces and Cumpren’s Day. Students’ Day, leew 
ful!” he said, meaning, what was going | all illimitable immensities, expand our \ Educational Sunday, Pentecost: what i De 
on in his soul; the awakening! | thinking. feeling and spiritual life. Amen. | glorious quartet of celebrations! Roland heed 
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ki] has put the spirit of this day into 
these lines: 
But as heaven deepens, and the Cross 
and Lyre 
Lift up their stars beneath the 
Northern Crown, 
Unto the yearning of the world’s 
desire, ; 
[shall beware of answer coming down; 
And something when my heart the 
darkness stills 
Shall tell me without sound or any 
sight 
That other footsteps are upon the 
hills. 


Dear God of childhood, youth and 
Pentecost, we thank Thee that “Sud- 
denly there came a sound from Heaven,” 
and that a little group of disciples knew 
that “Other footsteps were upon the 
hills” of Time and Eternity. Amen! 


S 
WEEK OF MAGIC MYSTERIES IN RELIGION 


MON. j READ MATT. 13:1-12 
JUNE 10 4, 
PENTECOST indicates that there are 
certain magics and mysteries in religion 
and our text today buttresses that 
thought. “Because it is given unto you 
to know the mysteries of the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” In Ernest Poole’s “Beggar’s 
Gold,” Katherine is dying and Peter, her 
husband, sits by her bed: “A strange 
thing happened to Peter, strange as the 
rising sun, mysterious as the break of 
lay. He had lived with Kate thirty years 
through worries, tangles, petty quarrels; 
often their love had seemed to grow dull, 
middle-aged. But tonight he knew it had 
not been so. Down underneath there had 
been lived two lives—lives in which no 
memories had ever been lost: lives where 
all their struggles, hopes, dreams, joys, 
lived on forever, piled up into a living, 
resplendent light of love; mystery of 
mysteries, spiritual magic and wonder; 
such as is revealed only in God’s love.” 
Dear God of all love, help us to know 
that there is a mystery in love which is 
only revealed unto the initiated and the 
loving. Amen. 


% 


TUES. i 
JUNE 11 ¢ 


“ 


READ MARK 4:1-12 


Some of us who are members of secret 
orders have a certain satisfaction in know- 
ig among ourselves certain secret signs, 
words and phrases, greetings and: grips. 
That is exactly what Jesus was talking 
about when He said: “Unto you it is 
given to know the mystery of the King- 
dom of God; but unto them that are 
without, all these things are done in par- 
ables.” Yes, there is a certain well de- 
fined fellowship, comradeship, and family 
affection in the Kingdom of God. We 

ow the secret word, the sacred sign. 
Dear Father of all fraternal love, we 
thank Thee that we are a part of the 
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World's lar 





est-selling 


2 
vhosen by over 7,000 churches, both large 
and small... enthusiastically praised by leading organists and musicians 
everywhere . . . your church cannot afford to select an organ without 
first hearing the Hammond Organ and finding out why, since its intro- 
duction, more churches have chosen the Hammond Organ than all other 
comparable instruments combined. 


Cathedral quality? Yes! In even the smallest church, the Hammond 
Organ provides beautiful true church organ tones with the rich, ringing 
beauty usually associated with a massive cathedral. Where natural rever- 
beration is lacking, it can be provided by the exclusive Hammond 
“reverberation control.” 


A complete organ at a low price? Yes! The two manuals and pedal 
keyboard of the Hammond Organ make available many thousands of 
musical combinations—many more beautiful church tones than on any 
comparable instrument. 


Easy installation? Yes! No structural changes or special architec- 
tural provisions necessary. The organ can be easily moved when desired. 


Negligible maintenance cost? Yes! Imagine the joy of having a 
Hammond Organ which never needs tuning, is always ready to play in 
any weather. Service failures are practically eliminated, maintenance 
and operating costs negligible. 


Hammond Instrument Co. 


These exclusive advantages Of 5997 wy. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 


« os £ > 2 > f 
the Hammond Organ are some of Gentlemen: Please send me full information 





the reasons it is the world’s largest- 
selling complete church organ. And 
the new Hammond Organ is an 
even finer instrument than before, 
with increased richness and beauty 
of tone. ‘Hear it now at your 
dealer’s! 


on the new Hammond Organ, including fund- 
raising plans, a partial list of churches own- 
ing Hammond Organs, and my dealer's name. 


Name 


Street 


ee 


HAMMOND ORGAN 
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MORE THAN 7000 CHURCHES NOW USE THE TWO-MANUAL HAMMOND ORGAN 
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The Gull Color 
OF ECCLESIASTICAL MUSIC 


FROM YOUR CHURCH TOWER 
BY MODERN ELECTRONICS 





CARILLONIC BELLS 
AND TOWER MUSIC 


Fling music like a banner from your 
church tower—music painting the air 
with rich, tonal-color attained through 
Schulmerich electronic engineering. 


With Schulmerich Carillonic Bells 
and Tower Music, the voice of your 
church is not confined to a single 
peal of chimes or bells, but speaks 
with the radiant beauty of electronic 
bells, combined at will with the 
vari-colored harmonies of choir and 
organ—a full tapestry of music, in- 
finitely flexible and expressive. 


Compact, convenient to install, 
Schulmerich Carillonic Bells and 
Tower Music systems are ideally 
suited to churches of any size, with 
or without towers. The clear, rich 
brilliance of their tones surpass any 
other type of bell or tower music and 
will give new versatility to the tower- 
message of your church. We shall be 
glad to send you complete informa- 
tion on immediate installation in 
your present building or for the 
church you plan to build or alter. 


Address Dept. CH-10 


CARILLONIC BELLS - TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS - ACOUSTIC 
CORRECTION UNITS: SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS - CHURCH HEARING AIDS 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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great world-wide fraternity of “The 
Kingdom of Comrades” in Christ Jesus 
our Elder Brother. Amen. 


WED. ; 
JUNE 12 : READ EPH. 1:9-13 


ee 

Havine made known unto us the 
mystery of His will.” is a subtle text. It 
| smacks of the same mystery and wonder 
lof the thing that happened to Peer in 
|“The Great Hunger” when he was con- 
firmed in church: “Late in the autumn 
came his confirmation, and the old wood- 
en church, with its tarred walls, nestled 
among the mighty treetops, sent its 
chimes ringing out into the blue autumn 
air. It seems to Peer like some kindly 
|old grandmother, lovingly: 
| “‘Come—come—old and young—old and 
| young—from fiord and valley—north- 
| ways and southways—come, come—this 
| 


calling so 


day and all days—come, come: if ever 
| you are in heavy trouble come hither to 
| me!’ ” 

| Dear God of the Church, we thank 
Thee for the memories we have of church 
| bells ringing on a Sabbath morning; the 
|mystic wonder of the Sunday services 
| when our souls were initiated into the 
| mysteries of God’s Truth. Amen. 


THURS. ; ss cteae sas 
JUNE 13 q READ EPH. 3:1-9 


WE ARE rediscovering this week of 
Pentecost, “How that by revelation He 
made known unto me the mystery.” The 
same thing that Peer in “The Great Hun- 
ger” discovered when he decided to be- 
come a preacher. One morning he was 
standing in front of an anvil watching 
the smith hammer the hot iron with the 
|sparks flying upward. “But when the 
sparks flew showering from the glowing 
iron, Peer could not help seeing visions 
of his own; visions that flew out into the 
future. Aye, he would be a_ preacher! 
None of your parsons with spectacles; 


no, but a sort of heavenly messenger 
with snowy white robes and a face of 
glory.” 

Dear Father of all visions and dreams, 
we thank Thee that it is given only unto 
the children of the Kingdom of God, to 
see and feel and hear and know the 
eternal voices in everyday life. Amen. 





FRI i 
EA TIM. 1:14-1 
JUNE 14 ‘ oe — 


‘THe spirit of this day’s text is found 
in the testimony of Chiang Kai-shek: 
“T have now been a Christian for several 
years and during that time I have been 
a constant reader of the Bible. Never 
before was the sacred Book so interesting 
to me as during my two weeks’ captivity. 
From my captors I asked but one thing 
—the Bible. The greatness and the love 
of Christ burst on me with an inspira- 
tion, increasing my strength to struggle 
against evil, to overcome temptation, and 
to uphold righteousness.” 








Dear Father and Friend, we thay) 
Thee that “Great is the mystery of godj. 
ness; justified in the spirit; seen of angel 
preached unto the Gentiles, believed y 
in the world, received up into glory ‘ 
our hours of trial and trouble.” Amey) 


























SAT. i READ COR. 2:1-8 — 
JUNE 15 ,, is brotherly 
: in times 

O UR text speaks of a “hidden wisdom Flostoy P 
“the wisdom of God is a mystery” whic) ims: Tol 





had no m 


“God ordained before the world unto oy 
y the beg 


glory”: and Peer, of “The Great Hunger" 












































discovered it one morning as he lay jj J each ¢ 
in a hospital: “A dull yellow: light Jay Dont t 
over the ward. All was quiet. Then the §iecese I 
door opened and Peer saw Louise lide ¥!te2 the 
in, softly, cautiously, with her violin case Qs t 
under her arm. Then she beean to play cheeks as 
the Easter hymn: ‘The mighty host in [evled me 
white array.’ The patients ceased whim. }) Dear H 
pering and opened their eyes. A cobbler, [eg Tho 
roused from his feverish dream, lifted [oly Wri 
himself on his elbow and whispered: ‘It Pyicketh ¢ 
is the Redeemer! I knew Thou woulds 
come! I knew Thou wouldst come!” WED. 
Glorious and majestic Redeemer, we BNE 19 
thank Thee that Thou hast revealed unto 
us in the sweet mystery of Thy hidden Tuts is 
wisdom that Thou wilt come unto ww Binz and 
when we need Thee! Amen. was prea 
nue : ve, comfe 
. é 0 ' tk a w 
JUNE 16 4 READ I COR. 4:1-10 Sal 
pilled ou 
YEs we “are stewards of the mystery Mud this i 
of God.” Sometimes that truth is re Jo War r 
vealed to us through the great hymns of Jswas k 
the Church as it was to Peer as he lay Jwth han 
on his hospital cot: “And when we went ffwt know: 
out into the world, we went with some nered ou 
echo of a great hymn-in our hearts and Jyvefully 
that hymn lived in a craving hunger for Jsupnse, 
some world harmony; the hunger for the J*l though 
infinite, the longing to be cradled—and idk. Th: 
borne up on the waves of eternity, whose you woul 
mysterious way is past all finding out.” ed 
Dear Father of all music and melody, hovy la 
we thank Thee that the great hymns of rats 
the Church have a mysterious spiritual woplel” 
power over our souls, and reveal unto ws ae 
the wonders of Thy love. Amen. 
WEEK OF COMFORT THURS. 
; JUNE 2¢ 
MON. 4 READ ROM. 2:18-29 
JUNE 17 3 

















A MOTHER was putting a child to bed 
and the child, realizing that she was to be 
left alone in the darkness said: “Mother 
am I to be left alone in the dark?” “Yes, 
darling, but you know you have God 
with you all the time.” Answered the 
child: “Yes, I know that God is here 
with me, but I want somebody with a 
Indeed that is what we all want 





tasing © 
today let 
the mir 
Martha ¢ 
Ot their 
‘at that 
His fy 














face.” pe and 

and Edwin Markham gave us the answer: bs 
ear 

Here is the truth in a little creed te than 

Enough for all the ways we go; hetifay 

In love is all the law we need, bends 





T 





In Christ is all the God we know. 







‘hee for 
Dear Father of us all; we thank Thee 
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it Thou didst se nd Christ to this earth 
sat we might have something to touch 
» the dark. Amen. 


TUES. i READ PROV. 19:18-24 
JUNE 18 3 





Tals week we are thinking in terms of 
totherly comfort, of Christian solidarity 
times of stress and sorrow. One day 
Tustoy passed a beggar who asked for 
ins. Tolstoy searched in his pockets but 
iad no money left. But he walked up 
» the beggar, embraced him, kissed him 
» each cheek and said, apologetically: 
‘Do not be angry with me, little brother, 
eeause I have nothing to give you.” 
Then the emaciated face of that beggar 
tevan to glow, great tears ran down his 
ceeks as he whispered: “But, Sire, vou 
Jed me brother; that was a great gift!” 
Dear Heavenly Father, we thank Thee 
iat Thou didst say long ago in Thy 
Holy Writ that there “is a friend that 
vketh closer than a brother.’ Amen. 
























WED. i 


READ ISA. 40:1-13 
UNE 19 ¥ 






2, 
“e 


Tats is our week of Comfort; both get- 
ing and giving comfort. During Lent I 
s preaching on our text: “Comfort 
ve, comfort ve my people!” After my 
wk a woman came up to me in the 
rkened theatre, reached into her purse, 
piled out a little slip, handed it to me 











































ery Mud this is what I read: “The Secretary 
re- i War regrets to inform you that your 
of Qunwas killed in action—” I reached out 
lay Muth hands and took her two in mine; 
ent jut knowing what to do or say: and stam- 
me Buered out: “I understand!” That seemed 
ind Wvoefully inadequate, but, much to my 
for Gsurprise, it satisfied her, for she replied: 
the fIthought you would, after hearing your 
and tlk. That’s all I want. I thought that 
jose Byou would understand!” 
i Dear Father of all who sorrow and are 
ot Mey laden, we thank Thee that Thou 
wat saidst “Comfort ye, comfort ye my 
7 ple! doest understand our tragedies 

lheartaches. Amen. 

THURS, ee 

IUNE 29 ' READ JOHN 2:33 

cs 

Here is a scene which fits into our 
hed itk’s theme of “Comfort.” Usually the 
i ‘phasis on this story is that of the 
ther ‘wing of Lazarus from the dead. But 
Yes, ay let us think of that other miracle: 
Cod te miracle of Christ’s sympathy for 
the \lartha and Mary in hearing of the death 
here ther brother. For it is said in this 
he ‘at that when He heard of the sorrow 
ail ‘His friends: “He groaned in the spir- 
sai and “was troubled.” 

Dear God of all sorrow and sym path; Y, 
thank Thee that it is said in this 
itiful story that “Jesus wept” for His 

n pads m their sorrow: and we thank 
‘ee for the miracle of His Love. Amen. 

[hee (Continued on next page) 
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NANCIAL PLAN é 
FI c to-~-< 
| ye > “ 
| a. 2 OE we 
A Moody annuity makes an ideal gift. lf ; ; 
It is a safe, satisfying way to provide ; be ie 
a regular income for a loved one... . ’ 
and at the same time to help in the | _ a. 
Lord's work. More and more Christians Po ‘ me x 


are adopting this plan... either for 
themselves or as gifts to others. 
PROVED SAFETY ... Moody annuities 
are backed by all the assets of Moody 
Bible Institute. For almost forty years 
«+. ever since the annuity plan began 
+.» every Moody annuitant has re- 
ceived regular annuity checks .. . 
in full and on time. 


A FIXED INCOME ... A generous 
return from your funds . .. a regular, 
steady income ... is assured for the 
life of the annuitant. Annuity checks 
are mailed in advance of payment 
dates. 

A SHARE IN THE LORD'S WORK... 
Your annuity dollars will help give 
tuition-free, Bible-centered training at 
the Institute to young men and women 
who are ready to give their lives to 
Christ's service. You will have a part in 


INVESTIGATE 
carrying the gospel to a needy world. 


Peete ee ar 
ING PLAN. MAIL 
THE COUPON 
TODAY. 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
153 Institute Place, Chicago 10, Ill. Dept. H778 


Please send me the illustrated booklet, DOUBLE DIVIDENDS, 
[_] Please send me booklet A. | am under 20 years old. 
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YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING: 


ay Se. 
7 


= 
EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


you 


won SHINOLA 


As the saying goes, if the shoe fits, wear it. 
That's an old saying, but good advice. It will 
pay you to KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA, 
In addition to improving the appearance of 
your shoes, the oily waxes in Shinola help 
preserve the leather. 

SHINOLA WHITE is what no well-dressed 
person should be without. That is, if he 
wears white shoes. SHINOLA WHITE works 
beautifully on all types of white shoes. 





/SHINOLA 


PASTE OR 
LIQUID 


7) ee. 
OF WHITE Se 


IN CANADA IT's ZEN] 


“UNBLOCK” 722 | 


| dren. 


DIGESTIVE TRACT : 


And Stop Dosing Your Stomach 
With Soda and Alkalizers 


Don’t expect to get real relief from headache, 
sour stomach, gas and bad breath by taking 
soda and other alkalizers if the true cause of 
your trouble is constipation. 


In this case, your real trouble is not in the 
stomach at all. But in the intestinal tract where 
80% of your food is digested. And when it gets 
blocked it fails to digest properly. 


What you want for real relief is not soda or 
an alkalizer—but something to “‘unblock”’ your 
intestinal tract. Something to clean it out 
effectively—help Nature get back on her feet. 

Get Carter’s Pills right now. Take them as 
directed. They gently and effectively “unblock” 
your digestive tract. This permits your food to 
move along normally. Nature’s own digestive 
juices can then reach it. You get genuine relief 
that makes you feel really good again. 


Buy Carter’s Pills—25¢ at any drugstore. 
“Unblock” your intestinal tract for real relief 
from indigestion, 
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FRI. j 
REAI 
JUNE 21 ! AD JOB: 30 


® No POET has expressed the meaning of 


|our “Comfort” text as well as Edna St. 


Vincent Millay: 


A man was starving in Capri. 

He moved his eyes and looked at me; 
I felt his gaze, I heard his moan; 

I knew his hunger as my own; 

All suffering mine, mine its rod; 
Mine pity like the pity of God. 


Dear Heavenly Father, “Did I not 
weep with him that was in trouble?” 
and didst Thou not teach me that that 
was the essence of Thy religion? Amen. 

SAT. | READ 6TH PSALM 
JUNE 22 x, 


Kanu GIBRAN, the great Syrian 
author of the popular “Prophet.” 
once said: “You can forget those with 
whom you have laughed, but you can 
never forget those with whom you have 
wept!” God has wept with us. The little 
English girl expressed it. One day the 
London papers were full of the story of 
a robot bomb which hit a children’s hos- 
pital and killed twenty babies. The little 
English girl couldn’t sleep all night and 
when she was eating her breakfast she 
was still weeping into her breakfast food. 
Her mother put her arms around her and 
tried to comfort her. Then the little girl 
looked up and said: “Mother I think 
that God must have cried Himself to 
sleep last night don’t you?” 

Dear Father of all sorrowing, we thank 


poet, 


| Thee that Thou doest share our troubles 


and that Thou doest weep with us; that 
Thou doest understand our needs. Amen. 


FINDING GOD IN NATURE WEEK 


SUN. ; . 
uf REV. 4TH CHAPTER 
JUNE 23 ! ia . 


In MANY church calendars this is 
called Nature Sunday. “And there was 
a rainbow about the throne,” and that 
was God’s first covenant with His chil- 
When Rev. Ensworth Reisner was 
small child, his mother took him to see 
his first motion picture, “The King of 
Kings.” He was deeply impressed and 
emotionally stirred. When they came out 
of the theatre, he looked up at his mother 
with shining eyes and said: “Mother, I 
loved that picture. I laughed and cried. 


Is there a rainbow on my face?” That 


| child, without knowing it, was expecting 
| there to be 


“a rainbow round the throne” 
of a Christian’s face and soul. 
Dear God of all things glorious and 





glowing in nature and human nature, we 
| thank Thee that Thou has put a rainbow 


sind the throne of our lives. Amen. 


MON. 


| JUNE 24 READ JOHN 4:1-14 


0) Oo 


Nature Week makes us think of 


|“wells of water springing up into ever- 
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lasting life”” Edwin Markham in his { ty 
mous Lincoln poem, describes the Gres 
Emancipator’ s frie ndliness and democrapy 
in this line: “The friendly welcome g 
the wayside well.” He once told me thy 
that figure of speech came from boyhood 
days when he was in grammar school jy 


overwhe 
over me 
memorie 
to mysel 
just as 

thought 

not Chit 
































































a little red schoolhouse in Californi Dear | 
Sheepherders used to drive vreat flock for the 
of sheep past the schoolhouse and Mat. they rer 
ham’s teacher would let him stand at the the soure 
well and draw up water for the thins oart 7 
herders in a wooden bucket. So may yf piritual 
draw up “the water of life” from th . 
wells of Scripture to refresh ourselves aiff FRI. 
those who pass by this June d: ay. JUNE 2 

Dear Master of the w ayside wells of 
life, Thou who has been called the “Wat “THE : 
of Life,” allow us to drink this June dayfl expresse 
from Thy coolness, Thy sweetness andl tray ve 
Thy love. Amen. tut this 

TUES. like . 
READ JOB 4TH CHAPT sea. 
JUNE 25 4, ” the sun- 
ce birc 
‘Tuts i is Nature Week and the Bible is a 
always using symbols of nature to teacifl g cod b 
the great spiritual truths: shepherd, felt the 
seed, sowers, reapers, harvests, threshing Dear 
The plowman is a favorite figure of speecf that “T. 
used by Biblical writers and also bi and The 
poets, including John Masefield, who, inf canst” 
“The Everlasting Mercy” has two line vhither 
which tell their own story: “My eyesff born of 
forever on some sign to help me plow a 
perefect line.” He also sings: “Oh Jesus SAT. 
drive the coulter deep and plow this liv. JUNE 2 
ing man from sleep.” 

Dear God of the soil and sod, God df AS W 
all spiritual things, we thank Thee that vealed | 
Thou doest plant eternal seeds in ow am it 
souls this June morning. Amen. own: “ 

ae promise 

— Ren isa bir 
JUNE 26 y eee ee wed is. 
ofa chi 
AMONG the many wise sayings that} Dear 
have come to us from the Sage of Conf and enc 
cord, Henry Thoreau, none is wiser thanff the littl 
his utterance: “Only that day dawn the gre 
to which we are awake!” It is always true§ Thou a 
that if we are not physically awake we§ childre 
do not see the sunrise. It is also true that 
we who are not spiritually awake wil SUN, 
never see the beauty, wonder and glory) JUNE | 
of a religious dawning. We who have the 
dawn of a “One World” in our hearts wil He I 
see it, and we alone. in natu 

Dear God of World Brotherhood, we} that w 
thank Thee that we have the right * me rer 
watch through the darkest night, “Aff wistful 
unto a light that shineth in a dark ial The sa 
until the day dawn and the day staf The sp 
arise in your hearts.” Amen. clear b 

weet 
THURS. ; “— dow; 7 
JUNE 27 ! READ ECCL. 11:7 im 
. hemor 
Tru W the light is sweet, and a pleas tach t) 
ant thing it is for the eyes to behold thell mem 
sun.” Dr. Sun Yat Sen told me this story Dea 
of how he was one morning standing at 88 tveryt) 


























window in the Brown Hotel in en the pri 
when the sun came up. He said: “A® ff things, 
JUNE 19468 JUNE 


















werwhelming sense of loneliness swept 
wer me, for that sunrise brought back 
memories of my China and I cried out 
io myself: “That is China’s sun!’ Then 
just as suddenly, another and a larger 
thought swept over me: ‘No! That is 


‘iff pot China’s sun; it is the world’s sun!” 
ial Dear God of all light. we thank Thee 
chill for the sunrises and dawns of life, for 


they remind us that, just as the sun is 
the source of all physical light and energy, 
oart Thou the source of all light and 
giritual strength. Amen. 

FRI. READ JOHN 3:7-13 
JUNE 28 
t * . ° 
THE wind bloweth where it listeth,” is 
expressed in another way in this little 
tray verse: “I have not seen the wind, 
but this I know must be: When waves 
ike horses leap and run, a wind is on the 
va, [have not seen the wind, but when 
the sun-kissed air is full of flying leaves 
lke birds, I know the wind is there. I 
have not seen God’s face, but I have seen 
aclod become a reaching soul, because it 
felt the breath of God.” 

Dear Heavenly Father we thank Thee 
that “The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and Thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell whence it cometh, and 
whither it goeth; so is every one that is 
born of the spirit.” Amen. 





SAT. i 
IUNE 29, 


ests 
ols READ LUKE 18:15-17 


As WE study God’s truth as it is re- 
vealed in nature this week, allow me to 
am it all up in a little quatrain of my 
om: “In the breast of a bulb is the 
pomise of Spring; In a little blue egg 
sa bird that will sing; In the soul of a 
ved is the hope of the sod; In the heart 
dfachild is the Kingdom of God.” 


dof 
that 
our 


that Dear God of all beginnings, maturings 
Con-ff ond endings, we thank Thee that out of 
thanff the little things of Nature and life, come 


the great and eternal things; and that 
Thou art the God of seeds, bulbs, little 




















e well children and love! Amen! 

that 

willl SUN. i READ ECCL, 3:1-11 

glorrf JUNE 30 § oan a ee 

e the - 

§ will He IS the God of all beautiful things 


lt nature and human life and it is good 
tat we “think on these things”: “Let 
te remember only lovely things; The 


1, we 
ht to 


“Asi vistful smiles of children at their play; 
place. @ The sapphire of the sea, a star adrift; 
star The spreading glory of a dying day; The 
tear blue sky that follows summer rain, 
‘weet warbled notes and sunset’s after- 
tow; Thus shall I keep the storehouse 
‘my mind Barred to the gloom that 
lemory often brings; Beauty will mold 
pleas tach thought that lives with me—I shall 
jd the member only lovely things.” 
story Dear God, “Thou who hast made 
g at’ tverything beautiful,” we thank Thee for 
a *e privilege of remembering only lovely 


ee 
tings. Amen. 
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high this morning... 
oh because they took 
5, double-action (ATLIRS® 
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Our doctor said this 
ideal laxative antacid’ is 
gentle for children. .. 

thorough for grown-ups 








Taken at bedtime with water, Phillips’ Milk of 
| Magnesia works two ways overnight to relieve acid 
stomach upset and sluggishness: 


1. As an acid stomach alkalizer, Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
is one of the fastest, most effective known to science. 





2. As a gentle laxative, Phillips’ can be taken without 





NUI 
thought of embarrassing urgency. Caution: Use as directed. PHILLIPS’ 
For economy buy the big 50¢ bottle which contains niga’ 

3 times as much as the 25¢ size. In convenient, easy- yilk OF MAGNESi, 
to-carry tablet form, Phillips’ costs only 25¢ a box, nantes 
less than a penny a tablet. Get Phillips’ today. INTACID. LAXATIVE 


thee ance pets trom 3% 40 grams of 
Maren Myron 40M? 
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to keep precious 
memories 
ETE 


We chose the living 
music of a... 
1tTRUE CARILLON! 


“In a Deagan Carillon we found every- 
thing we dreamed about and hoped 
for in a memorial to our soldier son... 
the privilege of bringing into the 
hearts and homes of his neighbors 
the deep, rich beauty of genuine bell 
music... the knowledge that our trib- 
ute has become a living part of the 
community in which he lived and 
the satisfaction of having endowed the 
church in which he worshipped with 
new power and influence.” 

If the thought appeals, you will 
wish further details. We shall con- 
sider it a privilege to provide them... 
J. C. Deagan, Inc., 228 Deagan Build- 
ing, 1770 Berteau Ave., Chicago 13, IIL. 
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|chairman of 
| Conference and president of the Council 


| ber of Commerce. 


|named by the American University of 


to sound 
; 
during the year. 








CITIZEN OF THE WORLD 
(Continued from page 14) 


He 


the National 


elected 
Governors’ 


national recognition. was 


of State Governments in November, 


| 1940, and was re-elected the next year. 
In 1939, he was named “Man of the 


Year” by the United States Junior Cham- 
And in 1943, he was 


Washington, D.C., as the man who had 
made the most outstanding contribution 


government administration 


Stassen probably has as close connec- 


|tions with the Church as any man in 
| political life in the United States. 


He 
joined the Riverview Baptist Church at 
an early age, served as president of its 
junior young people’s organization and 
was president of the state Christian En- 
deavor organization. He was a member 
of the Christian Deputation teams which 
visited many Midwest Baptist churches 
in 1924 and 1925, and was active in 


|national Baptist young people’s conven- 


tions for several years. 

He met and married his wife at this 
same Riverview church, and he still regu- 
larly gives a portion of his time to re- 
ligious activities. For his distinguished 
public service in 1941, Stassen was 
awarded the citation of the International 
Society and the World Christian Endea- 
vor Union. In the same year he was 
elected vice president of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. A year later he was 
named head of the International Council 
of Religious Education, a position he 
still holds. 

Stassen has made a good many au- 
dacious moves which have shocked sea- 
soned politicians. But he usually has 
come out on top. For example, in 1940, 
he appointed an unknown young St. Paul 
newspaperman as U.S. senator when the 
isolationist Ernest Lundeen was killed in 
a plane crash. Joseph H. Ball joined 
Stassen in urging an international course 
of action by the United States, and two 
years later Ball was elected to a full six- 
year term by the supposedly isolationist 
state of Minnesota. 

One of the first men to propose that 
the United Nations be continued after 
the war as an organization to perpetuate 
the peace, Stassen came out on Memorial 
Day, 1942, with a “pattern for peace.” 
Speaking before the Northern Baptist 
Convention in Cleveland, Ohio, Stassen 
suggested a World Association of Free 
People which all the united and neutral 
nations should be invited to join, pro- 
viding they met minimum standards as 
to the liberties and rights that their gov- 
ernments give to the people. 

His blueprint, Stassen insisted, was 


only tentative and intended to encourage 


discussion, but it was a program far in 


| advance of the thinking of that day. He 


urged a congress or parliament, expand- 
ing from the United Nations, with a 


chairman who would be premier of th 
world and with a cabinet appointed }y 
the Premier and approved by the pari. 
ment. Each world minister would hea 
a separate world department with an jp. 
dividual function. 

In 1942, Stassen handed the state hi 
biggest shocker. He announced even bp. 
fore the primary that while he wou) 
run for re-election, if he won he woul 
serve only four months, through th 
legislative session. Then. with Minnes. 
ta’s own war program enacted, he would 
resign and go into active service with 
the Navy. He had accepted a commis 
sion as lieutenant-commander, he said. 
and he felt he wanted to be in service 
“with other young men of my age.” 

Nobody really could quarre! with Stas. 
sen’s aim, but the howl that went up 
from Minnesota terrific. Stassep 
was tossing away his political career, the 
experts said. He’d be completely sub- 
merged in the Navy. No one would hear 
anything more about him until the war 
was over. That’s the way the criticism 
ran. And some people even predicted he 
wouldn’t be elected again as a result. 

But the people of Minnesota admired 
Stassen’s honest approach. They re. 
turned him as governor, and they even 
took his handpicked choice for lieutenani- 
governor, Edward J. Thye. in place of 
the young magazine dealer. C. Elmer 
Anderson, who had previously served as 
liteutenant-governor. So when Stassen 
stepped out of the governor’s chair April 
97, 1943, he turned the reins of Minne- 
sota state government over to his friend 
and fellow Dakota County 
Thye. 

In the Navy, Stassen continued to con- 
found his critics. He began his service 
at sea, after a brief training period, with 
Admiral William F. Halsey as his flag 
secretary and aide, and in time became 
assistant chief of staff. 
officer too: take the word of “Bill” Hal- 
sey for that: “I commend him for what 
ever position the future has in store for 
him, but it is a sad day for the Navy 
when Capt. Stassen from the 
service.” 

He won two citations for outstanding 
performance of duty, was awarded the 
Legion of Merit medal for performance 
of duty during the Philippine campaign 
and the Formosa and South China Sea 
Bronze Star 


Was 


resident, 


He was a good 


retires 


sweeps, and was given the 
for exceptional 
American prisoners-of-war from prison 
camps in Japan. A big target with his 
six-foot-three-inch frame. he twice e 
caped injury when his ship was. struck 
by Jap bombs. 

Stassen, as governor, had urged his 
party to join the Democratic administra- 
tion as a full partner to more rapidly 
win the war and had told his fellow Re- 
publicans to end their carping criticism 
unless they had a constructive alterna- 
tive to propose. Because of that attitude 
and his early support for a world or 
ganization to preserve peace, Stassen Was 
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service in evacuating 
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picked by President Roosevelt as a dele- 
sate to the historic San Francisco Con- 
ference. 

Even though he regarded it as a 
“political liability,” Stassen accepted on 
the grounds that it was his responsibility 
to the nation to do so. He shed his naval 
niform, went back into his old civilian 
dothes and dug into the work of the 
conference with such vigor that when it 
was all over he was selected by press 
correspondents as one of the two out- 
sanding delegates at San Francisco. 

Not that he regarded the outcome as 
the final word in international organiza- 
tion. Stassen continually worked to make 
the United Nations a stronger organiza- 
tion, to limit the veto power, to give the 
UNO wider powers. But, he said on his 
return home, he was willing to accept the 
best possible compromise, feeling that 
otherwise the conference might fail. 

Stassen himself is close to the people— 
and the soil. But it is plain from his 
background where he got the independ- 
ence he has exhibited on more than one 
occasion. His great-grandparents left 
\ustria in a hurry back in the 1800's be- 
cause his great-grandfather was involved 
in a Czech nationalist movement which 
the Austrian government was out to 
crush. 

Just a few years ago, when Edouard 
Benes, the great President of Czecho- 
slovakia, visited the United States, he 
and Stassen got to chatting about their 
relatives, and discovered they were dis- 
tant cousins, related through Stassen’s 
sreat-erandfather who had fled from his 
Czech homeland just as Benes was forced 
to do during World War II. 

Harold Stassen’s grandparents on his 
father’s side started the little truck farm 
near West St. Paul which his parents 
still run today. William Stassen, Har- 
old’s father, still recalls how his mother 
hauled vegetables in a sack on her back 
down to the St. Paul city market, and 
what a great day it was when the family 
finally was able to afford a horse to do 
that! Today, even though William Stas- 
sen is in his 70’s and his wife is 69, they 
are still healthy, sturdy people who can’t 
become too excited about their son’s 
successes, and who still put in thousands 
of plants every spring on their little 
farm, 

But “Bill” Stassen himself is quite a 
political figure in West St. Paul. He 
served six terms as mayor, was a member 
of the school board and has been active in 
the local vegetable growers’ association 
for 40 years. While mayor. he had a 
reputation for running a clean town. 

“All I did,” he explains, “was to warn 
the police chief, after I received com- 
plaints about lack of law enforcement, 
that we would have a new chief the 
next day unless the laws were enforced.” 
His son found that same system worked 


pretty well when it came to enforcing 
state laws a few years later. 

When Harold Stassen was nominated 
for governor, in his first surprising bid for 
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Professional Quality Projection 
from 
V2 Slides 


N this outstanding 2” x 2” Slidé Pro- 


jector, Bausch & Lomb has utilized 
the experience gained in manufacturing 
motion picture optical systems to give 
the user screen images of professional 
quality from black and white or color 
slides. 

Despite the exceptional brilliance of 
the screen images, slide temperature is 
kept within safe limits for all normal 
projection. 

The Bausch & Lomb 2” x 2” Slide 
Projector is equipped with an £:3.8 
projection lens and a large diameter 
triple lens condensing system, the back 
lens of which is of special heat absorb- 
ing glass. For complete description 
send for Bulletin E-116. Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co.. 699-6 St. Paul Street, 


Rochester 2, N.Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


ESTABLISHED 1853 





BIBLE STORIES 


on Kecords 


NOAH AND THE ARK album. The first in the Bible 


Storyman series with sound effects. Includes beautifully 












illustrated book in color with printed story. The album 
has two stories,“Noah and the Ark” and “Lot’s Wife”. A 
3-record album—each story takes three sides. Children 
will listen to these stories over and over again. 
Retail Price $3.66 federal tax included 


SAMSON AND THE LION. Single record album with 
printed and illustrated story of this popular Bible 
narration. Another recording in Bible Storyman series 
with sound effects. Two sides. Children will put this 
story among their favorites. 

Retail Price $1.05 federal tax included 
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DOT-TO-DOT 
OUTLINE PICTURE 


FASCINATING 
HANDWORK 
FOR CHILDREN 


52 Outlines in Each Set 
Page Size 6” x 9” 


New, intriguing! Simple Biblical outlines 
are partially drawn with dot-to-dot pat- 
tern so pupil can join numbers in order, 
see final outline take shape, then color the 
outline. Title and Scripture reference given 
with each outline. Two sets available. 
LIFE OF CHRIST, 52 different incidents 
or objects related to life of Christ. THE 
OLD TESTAMENT, just off the press, 
pictures 52 best-known Old Testament 
incidents or characters. You’ll want both 
sets! Send for free circular COMPLETE 
LINE OF HANDWORK. 


Order from your booke 
store, or from us, 


UCM ELT ma ba 


8th and Cutter Streets, Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


to greet 


| the 
| scoop up his two children in a bear-like 


| lems. 





attend the 





52nd Annual Session 


Hear foremost Bible teachers and preachers 


Inspirational-educational-recreational. 
Dr, J, Palmer Muntz, Director Dr. Herbert Lockyer 
of the Bible Conference Bishop Arthur J. Moore 
Dr, Homer Rodeheaver, Dr. J. Renwick McCullough 
Director of Music Dr. James McGinlay 


David L. Clifford and Ralph . Robert G. Lee 
Mitchel of England Harry Rimmer 
Dr, Harry tronside . Albert Johnson 
Dr. Hyman Appleman . R. G, LeTourneau 
Dr. Lewis Sperry Chafer . Clovis G. Chappell 
and many others 


OTHER CHRISTIAN ACTIVITIES 


Youth for Christ Conference July 14-21 
Amer. Assn. for Jewish Evangelism. . Aug. 25-Sept. 1 
Rodeheaver Sacred Music Conference . July 29-Aug. 16 


Moderate Hotel Rates 


Make reservations now. Address Dept. CH-6 
Arthur W. McKee, Executive Manager 


WINONA LAKE CHRISTIAN ASSEMBLY, Inc. 


WINONA LAKE, INDIANA 
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}country he 
|the map.” He 


| wasn’t there any more. 


state office, his parents heard the early 
returns, commented that “it looked pret- 
ty good for Harold.” and then went off 
to bed at their accustomed hour of 9. 
After all, “Bill” Stassen had to be up 
the next morning to get 
down to his accustomed stall at the pub- 
lic market. 

Harold Stassen is a devoted family 
man. His wife was a childhood friend, 
and she and their two children, Kathleen, 
4, and Glen, 10, invariably were on hand 
Stassen when he returned for 
short visits during the war. Getting off 
train in St. Paul, would 


before dawn 


Stassen 


hug, give his wife a hearty kiss and then 
shake hands with other relatives and the 
friends who were always on hand to greet 
him. 

Stassen plans to visit South America, 
Europe and Russia next summer to store 
up additional information on world prob- 
That will make him more than 


lever the “citizen of the world” he has 


been called because of his advocacy of 
a world system of government going even 
beyond the aims of the present United 
Nations Organization. Stassen admits he 
may be far ahead of his day with his 
plan, but believes also that this is the 
time to start discussing the prospects for 
putting such a program into effect. 
The big, blond, handsome former gov- 
ernor is essentially a friendly man, al- 
though ‘some critics have declared he’s 
and calculating. They 
think so because he seldom lets his emo- 
He likes to 


cold probably 


tions run away with him. 


YOU CAN’T GO HOME AGAIN 


(Continued from page 31) 


'broken English, to make clear that the 


slid off 
South- 
eastern Europe, and his country just 
That, im a far 
deeper sense than geographical, is what 
has happened to us all. The land of our 
birth, the the 
familiar world we grew up in, has slid 
off the map. It isn’t there. We can no 
more go back to it than can the bombed 
children of Coventry. It, too, has gone 
with the bombs and a million million 
influences back and behind the bombs. 

The scars of war are on every battered 
street, the strain of war is in every tired 
face. and there now are powerful ele- 
ments in all countries and all parties 
ready with the old catchwords again to 
lure us by our own mass homesickness 
back to the world of yesterday. They 
want to put the old world back—old 
nationalisms, old imperialisms, old mo- 
nopolies, old privileges. They are work- 
ing now to see to it that this 
military war only, that it alters nothing. 

It is terribly hard to be patient with 
it and, in fact, we dare not be patient 
with it, for it is sheer betrayal of our 
dead. What did our young men die for? 
To put the old world back—to keep un- 


“had 
had come from 


was born in 


home of our childhood. 


Was a 


think things out, and he’s an excellent 
listener when someone is expounding g 
new doctrine or philosophy. After hear. 
ing all the facts, both pro and con, on 
some new idea, he will express his opin- 
ions, forcibly and yet in easily under. 
stood terms. He usually makes .up his 
mind rather quickly on less complicated 
problems, but he is not afraid to delay 
decisions until he feels certain he’s right, 
And when he arrives at that decision, 
he’s ready to fight for it—as his political 
opponents have learned to their sorroy, 
of course. No 
man in public life is without them. He’s 
frequently criticized from both sides of 
the road—by the reactionary conserva- 
tives as being too liberal and by the libey- 
als as still being too conservative. His 
courageous stand for American participa- 
tion in world affairs when that viewpoint 
was not particularly popular, won him 
many liberal supporters. But some stil] 
insist he’s not a liberal on domestic js. 
Stassen insists that he is and he 
wasn’t backward about telling a heckler 
so during a recent speech in Chicago. 

Just where Harold Stassen’s future 
course will turn, if not to the Presidency, 
no one knows. But he already has out- 
done the Horatio Alger legend in rising 
from a humble farm boy to become a na- 
tional and international figure 
opinions and views are eagerly sought 
Americans will watch 
his career with increasing interest. Many 
see him as the main hope for bringing 
lasting peace out of the present post-war 
chaos. 


He has some enemies, 


sues. 


whose 


wherever he goes. 


changed the thing that in its nature 
keeps spawning one war after another? | 
will never be presumptuous enough to 
speak for all the men who died. I shall 
leave that to the politicians who want to 
swing the vote in the 5th precinct. All 
sorts of men died. But, we can speak 
for the boys from our churches. They 
wanted to see a world with more justice, 
kindliness, more human_ brother- 
hood, less poverty and the thing that 
makes it. less exploitation and domina- 
tion of one human being by another. 
You can’t get that kind of world by 
going back to yesterday. That means 
change—shift of outlook, drastic, deep- 
rooted change from the world in which 
they grew up. The first requisite in any 


new order is a clear understanding that 
we can’t go back to the old one, for life 


has gone beyond it. 


more 


Now, 17 MAY SEEM to some that in 
this haven’t talking 
about religion or Christ but. of course. 
we've been talking of nothing else. If 
this is the most vexing problem mankind 
has to grapple with, it would certainly 
be strange if there was nothing in 0! 
faith or the Gospel of Christ to help us 
meet it. Come into the New Testament 
and see. What is the mood here? In 
which direction does the New Testament 
face? What sort of men and women does 


sermon we been 


ir 
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Christ make? What has this word of 
God to say to people caught, as we are, 
in the throes of revolution? 

Well, the first thing to remember is 
that the whole New Testament was cre- 
ated in a time of world revolution when 
an old established order was falling to 
pieces. The mighty Roman Empire, 
which they called the “Great Babylon,” 
had passed the zenith of its power and 
yas beginning to totter. And the first 
thing Christianity did back there was to 
bring in fresh streams of power, hope, 
and kindliness, when everything else was 
bankrupt and had lost hope. It broke 
the grip of an old pagan fatalism that 
for centuries had kept the world chained 
tothe past. That old Platonic conception 
that the world goes round in circles, 
moves out in long eycles and always 
comes back to do the same thing over, 
was the scientific outlook of the day. Of 
course those first Christians had no idea 
they were changing the mind-set of the 
ages. They were just getting people 
saved, bringing them to Christ. But in 
that very process, unconsciously, they 
changed the mental climate of the ages 
and brought into the Western world the 
idea of progress. So, the first thing about 
a Christian is: He believes in a living 
God who changes things, who has a plan, 
and is going somewhere with it. 

Second thing about him is: He is, in 
his own changed life, the forerunner of 
the future. What does this statement 
mean: “You have tasted the powers of 
the age to come, you have felt the in- 
fuences of the coming age’? It means 
that the Christian is one who, in any 
time, is a person ahead of his age. He 
can't go back to yesterday for he is the 
prophecy of tomorrow. The Book of 
Hebrews was written to meet exactly 
this mood of homesickness. It was writ- 
ten to people caught in the throes of ter- 
ible conflict, some time between the 
death of Paul and the destruction of 
Jerusalem: persecution fierce, Christian- 
ity making demands, getting them into 
all sorts of trouble with the Romans, 
many fallmg away, others wavering, 
boking back wistfully to the former 
faith, tempted desperately to go back to 
i. But this writer, whoever he was, 
got in behind them, encouraged them to 
hold fast to their hope, saying in effect, 
‘You can’t go back. What is there to go 
back to? Having once tasted the salva- 
tion of Christ, felt the influences of the 
age to come, to return to the old life is 
‘0 go back to beggar elements, to old 
vells where no water is.” 

_The whole book is written around that 
idea: all of the past you are homesick for, 
old familiar prophets, covenants, sacri- 
ices, all of that past was just a prepara- 
tion for something better. That some- 
thing better is here. Christ is the better 
werifice, better covenant, better revela- 
lon. “God who in time past spoke 
‘tough the prophets, hath now spoken 
0 His son.” We have in Him, what all 
Ne past was preparing for, what all the 
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MONUMENT INVESTMENT 





ARRE Granite Monuments are designed and sculp- 

tured by artists in the world’s finest granite —to 
endure. And select Barre Granite Monuments stand in tribute to the things 
that endure — the faith, love and memories of those who have passed on, 


Whatever your monument problem—you will find guidance and 
inspiration in the book, “Monument Ideas’ — published by the Barre 
Guild as a service to you. And you can rely on sound and sympathetic 
counsel from the dealer who displays the Barre Guild Seal and Certifi- 
cate. These are your guarantees of enduring quality— guarantees backed 
by the Barre Granite Association in Barre, Vermont, “The Granite 
Center of the World”. 


Let the Barre Guild help you make an enduring investment in a beautiful 


monument — through the inspiration and instruction in “Monument 
Ideas — for every memory” 


of the Barre Guild Dealer. 


and through the knowledge and experience 
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world is now groping for. Don’t look that? Not what it seems, a yearning fo, 
back. Don’t ever look back. Why, don’t an idealized past that never was as good ( 
you know that what you stand for are as it seems, but a hunger for the infinite 
the ideals with which the future must we were made for; that what we think js Jj aad go 
be built? You are to live in your genera- a tug backward is really a pull upward: § they we 
tion, not with faces toward the past, but — that the pain of homesickness is a device Diphthe 
as people who have felt the influence of | of nature to sting us out of yesterday [J eemed 
'the age yet to be, and all the unrest in the stirring of God’s spirit toward the Mrs. Je 
you is the pull and power of the coming age to come. “Thou hast made us for Jj ing to 
age. Thyself. O God, restless, homesick are J their pt 
What if all our homesickness were our hearts until they rest in Thee.” “Ma! 1 





























































piece ae woke U 


MY FRIEND, JAN Jan interrupted, “All I do is arouse § and fee 
their curiosity.” she too 
The general turned to me. “Some of Myrt 
from America.” our big industrial companies have offered § ing Vio! 
“And which I had to beg you to plant!” Jan jobs in America as their representa. She ¢ 
Jan laughed. tive, but he prefers to stav here.” lieve it 
“We Czechs learn slowly, but when a “T can be more useful here,” Jan an. Ff the fun 
new way is better, we do not forget,” the swered. “I’ve started lots of things | the emy 
general answered. “No more of those want to see finished.” vind, a 
little cherry tomatoes we used to grow “T would like to see America,” his wife § thing in 
from English seeds!” said wistfully. She 
The whole garden, it turned out, was “You will,” Jan nodded. “There js § when ) 
planted with American seeds. Before _ still one terrific job to be done here. Here § door qu 
twilight several neighbors came—as, I we have Czechs, Slovaks, and Germans. Miss K 
understood, they came daily—to admire They do not like each other. Often they  Byrdie, 
the crops and ask that seed be saved for — will not work together. I tell them that Jj kt you 
them. And that night, to the spacious, in America the three work side by side. “T-I 
simple living room of Jan’s home came a Maybe they will here, some day.” Jessop | 
stream of callers from the neighborhood. They took me back to Prague at the “Here 
All wanted to talk with Jan and each — end of the week and spent days showing J sid ™ 
ope one stayed on after his own questions me their capital city. It was a happy Jj weer, ; 
Es i we 5 had been answered. country in the early ’30s and he and his § Mrs. Je 
A WARNER PRESS PRODUCT “Neighbors call whenever they know wife were a happy couple in it, always J god sh 
At Your Church Publishers Jan is here,” his father said proudly. facing a fresh horizon. ut of 
“He doesn’t get much rest on his vaca- During the years that followed I heard “Tell 
tion. It’s been that way ever since he from Jan several times each year, and his tipping 
5 000 WORKERS WANTED same back from America.” letters always asked for American mag- § to was! 
’ RS The first caller was a fs ac azines or books. The last time ‘ hav 
saith einai cake aia tis 1e first caller was a fat, red-faced azines or books. 1e last time I heard have a 
Krystal Plax or Scripture PERMA Plaques peasant who had a chicken farm, now from him was just before the war began vhy de 
scripture calendars, greeting cards.Goodcom- : : : € “a > - 
mission. Send for free catalog and price list. run on lines suggested in a pamphlet in 1939. He wrote: and hel 
Genk to ae. ee ee. an, | | which Jan had brought from America. “My wife and I have moved from A ho 
| He needed more information to help him Prague. I have a position in the steel J Jessop’ 
|on a certain poultry problem. Jan lent works at Kladno, west of Prague, and § lie aga 
REFRE ya aed ay him another American pamphlet that he now I wish I'd visited Pittsburgh. May- J me wh 
TT W R | E iy S! | had translated into the native tongue. A be I shall, next year, if we survive lord, t 
“v | stubby, cheerful storekeeper from the vil- Munich. We do not live in Kladno, From 
Ts your head buzzing with unfin- lage came to ask a question about an in- which is not very attractive, but in a ff Kate's 
ished plots and ideas? Would you ventory and accounting system which Jan _ little village nearby, a quiet beautiful any lac 
like to get back into the groove and had persuaded him to try. A priest came — place—just two streets, a church up on For om 
grab a share of the $5,000,000 that heidiiaiiicen: ebliidieaiinie f : . ag eet BM Whines ene oniee eon The a 
2,500 magazine editors are spending o discuss exchanges of tourists and in a nttie nui. BORE (EES: Sue ene : 
annually for stories, serials, and arti- formation with the Czech colonies in town characters, particularly the inn- It was, 
cles? If you would, the WRITER’S Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago. Jan keepers. Most of the villagers work in won't 
DIGEST Course in story writing had started the exchanges in his first the mill. My wife teaches in the school § smeon 
offers oe what a need. vear home. From an sarbv estate came and it is an id sal place for our three chil- while,” 
You get practical help from exper- a man who owned a restaurant in Prague: dren to grow up. When they're ready, § © frie 


ienced editor-instructors, in angling 9 . ee 
your stories to meet editorial re- he wanted to return a book on restaurant — they'll come to America, too. In the J sare, 


(Continued from page 19) 




















quirements . . . refresh your mind management, one of a large number of | meantime, come see us.” house 
on plot formula, dialogue, character technical books Jan had brought back. That was the last letter I had from OF e 
tagging, tabus—pulp, slick, and con- The last caller was a teacher who wanted him. During the war I wondered where tieir f 
fession magazine techniques. Send ac aa a a Sos asia Wiha tanitr wane ek week ae Condi 
coupon for details of this low-priced to report on progress in his teaching of Jan and his family were, and ho} i ; 
course. Ask for free copy of Writer’s the English language. Following an idea would survive it. I hoped for a letter Kate I 
Digest, the largest writer’s (—— of Jan’s, he was using old copies of | the months after the war was over, but before 
is, sonny ra American newspapers as texts for con- nothing came. Since I had mislaid his § ue go 
WRITER’S DIGEST 1 temporary American English rather than address and could not write, I asked one § birdie 
4 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio i works of literature. of the first Americans sent to our Prague Ever 
r——= MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY !——— The guests stayed late. When all were — Legation to make inquiries, but I learned rere 
WEETER'S DIGEST, Cincinnati, Ohio gone, Jan’s wife said, “You look tired.” nothing. ada telped 
! eee acon oer oe Wren “It’s always like this,” his father added. Then I happened to find Jan's - “ te 
| ee “And it’s worse in Prague. There it’s letter, and as I reread it I knew it was ted by 
| a = editors and students who want to study _ useless to write. a : he 
| aa ae eee in America, and book publishers and The name of the little village to wh 4: urd 
Nie ee se. he had moved was Lidice. ling, 
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SOMEONE TO REMEMBER 
(Continued from page 28) 


aad good, as good as gold—even when 
they were taken so sick that awful spring. 
Diphtheria, the doctor said, and no one 
gemed to know much to do for them. 
\rs. Jessop had sat helplessly by, listen- 
ing to them struggling to breathe and 
their poor, choked little voices crying: 
“fa! Ma!” Sometimes, even now, she 
yoke up in the night hearing that cry 
and feeling, just as she had then, as if 
die too were strangling. 

Myrtle went first, and the next morn- 
ing Viola. 

She didn’t realize it; she couldn’t be- 
jeve it, somehow, until the day after 
the funeral. She sat in the kitchen of 
the empty, empty house listening to the 
vind, and there wasn’t anything, not a 
thing in the world, to do. 

She just kept on sitting there, even 
vhen Miss Kate looked in and shut the 
door quickly behind her against the wind. 
Miss Kate went over to the stove. “Why, 
Byrdie,” she said. “Why, Byrdie, you’ve 
jt your fire go out.” 
“II guess I didn’t 
Jessop said heavily. 

“Here, I'll have it going in two shakes,” 
aid Miss Kate. Her voice sounded 
queer, and she kept her back turned to 
Mrs. Jessop while she gave the stove a 
nod shaking down and got some kindling 
wit of the wood box. 

“Tell you what let’s do,” she went on, 
dipping some water into the washbasin 
towash her hands. “Dll sit down and 
have a bow! of soup with you, and then 
shy don’t you come on home with me 
aid help me clean house?” 

A house to clean! Something in Mrs. 
lssop’s breast seemed to flicker into 
le again. Some work to be done, some- 
owe who needed her help, after all. O 
lord, thank you, thank you, she prayed. 
From that day on, she had been Miss 
hate’s housekeeper. There was never 
aly lack of work at Miss Kate’s house. 
For one thing she had a lot of company. 
the minute ‘anyone stepped in the house, 
it was, “You'll stay and eat with us, 
won't you?” Usually, too, there was 
wmeone “staying at Miss Kate’s for a 
vhile.” Someone sick, or out of a job, 
wt friendless. There was room, and to 
are, for all of them in Miss Kate’s 
lowe and in her heart. 

Of course some of them didn’t get on 
tier feet again. There was poor Mr. 
bardiner, Dave’s father, whom Miss 
Kate looked after for six whole months 
‘elore he died. “Mr. Gardiner and Dave 
te going to stay with us for a while, 
Birdie” Miss Kate had said. 

Even with Mr. Gardiner so sick, they 
‘een’t much bother. Why, Dave had 
led with the dishes every night; not 
le teaspoonful of coal had been shov- 
ted by anyone but him all that winter; 
td he even helped Mrs. Jessop with the 
‘turday cleaning. That was some- 
‘tng, Mrs. Jessop told Miss Kate proud- 
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This book is an ABBREVIATED BIBLE COMMENTARY, with Notes on every 


book in the Bible, and an abundance of Side-Lights from Contemporaneous 
Ancient History; and 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES, some of them really amazing, which 
confirm or supplement the Bible; and 

HOW WE GOT THE BIBLE, Formation of the Canon, Apocryphal Books, 
Ancient Manuscripts, Translations, etc.; and 

AN EPITOME OF CHURCH HISTORY, Early Church Fathers, Persecu- 
tions, Rise of the Papacy, Luther, the Reformation. 

There is nothing published, of its size, or price, that has anything like as 
much practical and useful Bible information. It is especially valuable for Sun- 
day School Teachers. 


Book of a Lifetime... for a lifetime 


* SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: “It contains the * CHRISTIAN HERALD, by Editor Frank S. 
sort of information that the Christian worker is Mead: “For general background information on 
likely to need at a moment's notice, yet it is < the Bible, I have seen no better book It is 
reservoir of profound Bible Knowledge that invites scholarly and readable (something of an accom- 
the most painstaking study . The main section plishment), with never a dull page. It is the best 
= amazing richness, is a study of each book of buy in this field."’ 

the Bible,—truly an abbreviated Bible Commen- 5 
tary. Critical questions are not argued. They are * CHURCH MANAGEMENT, by Editor Wil- 
sometimes simply stated, but the balance of truth liam H. Leach: “This illy is a splendid little 
is shown unmistakably to be on the side of reverent volume. [ am amazed by breadth of its n 
and believing scholarship.” its compactness, its us¢ less, and its 


The schol 
* MOODY MONTHLY: “Archaeology, history, ide aici te ieee” — " P 
Biblical introduction, Bible chronology, brief sum- * PROTESTANT VOICE. by Former Liter- 
maries of Bible books, maps, and an astounding ary Editor Ivan Gerould Grimshaw: Professor 
amount of related material make this big, little of See Te ee Qe ee 
book a real compendium for Bible students.” tional College, Springfield. ees se Dest 


small Biblical commentary in the English language 
* REV. WILBUR M. SMITH, Author, Pelou- . -- There is no better p toward the understand- 
bet’s Select Notes, Professor, Moody Bible ing of the Word of Gov 
Institute: “I do not know any single volume yy DAVID C. COOK’s ‘‘New Century Leader” 
which puts so much important material in such a and ‘Adult ‘Bible Class’’: “All the Biblic al in- 
small space. Especially do I like the impression formation one’s heart could desire its variety 
which the book gives of dependability and accuracy.” and brevity make it valuable for ready reference 


* SUNDAY Magazine: “The book of a lifetime. A oS aioe teachers, and busy 
modern wonder-book among religious publications : * S c 


- So honest is its approach and cosmopolitan its * WALTHER LEAGUE MESSENGER (Luther- 


contents, it is received by every evangelical Protes- 
tant denomination in the country . An indispen- 
sable aid to ministers, evangelists, and students in 
conservative Bible schools and theological semi- 
naries from coast to coast.” 


* FORTH Magazine (Episcopalian): “Amazing 
is the only word which can be used to describe this 
book . . . packed with plainly worded data about 
Biblical contents . . . It ought to be on book shelves 
every where.”” 


* DR. CHAS. W. KOLLER, President Northern 
Baptist Seminary, Chicago: ‘“‘This is a most 
helpful book. It has been my practice to require 
every member of the class in Senior Preaching to 


an): “Anything that helps us to understand and 
appreciate our Bible more fully should always be a 
welcome addition to our library. Halley's Pocket 
Bible Handbook does just that, and for that rea- 
son we are happy to recommend it to our readers 
...Asa stimulus to private Bible reading and asa 
guide to group Bible study, it merits wide use.” 


*% REV. JOHN TIMOTHY STONE, President 
Emeritus, Presbyterian Seminary, Chicago 
“I do not hesitate to say that, in my judgment, it 
is the best simple and brief handbook on the Bible 
which we have.” 


* REV. THOMAS S. BROCK, Formerly Lec- 
turer in Temple University, Philadelphia (now 
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have a copy to use in connection with the class. 
Every professor who has mentioned the book in 
my hearing has done so in enthusiastic terms.” 


Methodist pastor at Lake Worth, Fla.): “I 
consider it the most valuable book I know for 
Bible reference work. I use it constantly.” 


This Edition is published only in Cloth Binding. Price, $2.00. 


Order from your Bookstore, or direct from 
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Sani-Flush 


ly, for a highschoot boy to let the other 
| kids see him with an apron on, shaking 
|out a dust mop. No, there weren’t many 
like Dave. 

And the Gardiners were good com- 
pany, the both of them. Why, Mr. 
Gardiner was cracking jokes with prac- 
tically the last breath he ever drew. 
Even Dave, with his worry-haunted eyes, 
hadn’t let down for one minute when 
he was with his father. 

At first Mr. Gardiner didn’t seem to 
like it Jim Esterbrook started 


when 
along. Mrs. Jessop couldn’t help notic- 
ing the bitter lines that showed around 
his mouth the first time he Jim 

_ standing in the doorway, looking so 


y ac. prosperous and impressive in his big over- 
4nd E9 oY 0 


coat. Jim had a funny expression too. 
He kept creasing and re-creasing the 
crown of his hat, never for a 
meeting Mr. Gardiner’s eyes. 
“Well, Mart,” he said, “sorry to hear 
; you’ve been so poorly.” 
Real toilet bowl cleanliness is easy Mr. Gardiner didn’t ask him to have a 
when Sani-Flush does the work. A chair or take off his overcoat. He just 
clean toilet bowl has no odor. Sani- : “s 99 
Flush cleans away discolorations and looked at him hard. ee Fe 
y c san 

germ-laden, invisible film. Its chem- said. ; J . 
ical, disinfecting action saves messy Jim felt it, all right, you could see that, 
scrubbing—ensures a clean, fresh 
toilet bowl. Millions like Sani-Flush 
because it’s quick, easy, sanitary. 

Sani-Flush is safe in septic tanks 
—effective in hard and soft water. 
Sold everywhere— 
two handy sizes. 
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second 


know it,” he said, “till Angela came home 
from school yesterday and said you and 
Dave were staying at Miss Kate’s. 
Thought [Vd just drop in on my way 
home and see if there was anything I 
could do.” 

Mr. Gardiner smiled, but it wasn’t 
anything like the way he usually smiled 
—quick and wide, so that his face lit 
up like a boy’s. “Can’t think of a thing,” 
he said. 
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ONE EVENING, not more than a week 
before Mr. Gardiner’s death, Mrs. Jessop 
had been next door visiting with Mrs. 
Nichols. The minute she stepped on the 
porch she heard Miss Kate talking in the 
study where Mr. Gardiner had lain for 
so long, getting weaker with every day. 
Miss Kate’s voice was high with indigna- 
tion. “It’s an outrage!” she was saying. 
“Tt’s—why, it’s plain dishonest!” (That 
was the worst thing Miss Kate could ever 
say—that someone was dishonest.) “I’m 
going straight up there and tell him so. 
And here all this winter I’ve been think- 
ing how kind he was.” 

She must have gotten up and started 
for the door, because Mr. Gardiner pro- 
tested in his faint, husky voice: “It 


SAFE FoR SEPTIC TANKS 


Sani-Flush won’t harm your septic tank. 
This has been proved by a nationally-promi- 
nent research laboratory. Your copy of its 
scientific report is free. Write for it. Address 
The Hygienic Products Co., Dept. 154, 
Canton 2, Ohio. 
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Kate. He knows it already. Why else 
would he be doing this? He’s making it 
up to Dave, and that’s all that matters.” 

But Miss Kate didn’t pay any atten- 
tion. The door to the hall banged open, 
and she came out so fast she almost ran 
plumb into Mrs. Jessop. 

“You don’t mean to tell me, Miss 
Kate,” said Mrs. Jessop, “that you’re 
fixing to go anywhere at this hour of the 
night. Why, it’s nine-thirty at least.” 

“T don’t care if it’s midnight,” said 
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dropping in to see how he was getting | 


he | 


the way his face tightened up. “I didn’t | 


won’t do any good to tell him, Miss'! 
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many 
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tion—no agents will call. 

SEND NO MONEY NOW. Just write 
us your name, address and age—the 
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obligation. Write today. 
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Miss Kate. “I don’t care if I get the 
hole Esterbrook family out of bed. I’m 
going straight up there and have a talk 
with Jim.” 

“You'll do no such a thing,” cried Mrs. 

Jessop. She always took this tone with 
Miss Kate, and it never did any good. 
“Sashaying away out there this hour of 
the night, and it’s raining besides. Why, 
you'd catch your death.” 
“«T| take the umbrella,” said Miss 
Kate, coming back from the living room 
with her coat half on. “No use your 
talking, Byrdie; I'm going.” 

“Then I’m going with you. Traipsing 
out there by yourself this time of night. 
I won't hear to a 

“Tf I had the time,” said Miss Kate, 
“I'd fire you, Byrdie. Come on, if you’re 
coming.” 

Mrs. Jessop, still with her striped 
taffeta crochet bag over her arm, went. 
She protested every step of the way, 
knowing good and well that Miss Kate 
wasn’t listening to a word she said. 

Mr. Esterbrook himself came to the 
door. “Miss Kate!” he said, as if he 
didn’t know what to make of it. “And 
Mrs. Jessop. Step in, out of the wet. 
Here, we'll go in the library. I have a 
little fire going in there.” As he led them 
down the hall, he started to say some- 
thing more, something about Mrs. Ester- 
brook and Angela being down at the 
Boyds’, but Miss Kate cut him short. 

“I didn’t come to see them,” she said. 
“IT came to talk to you, Jim. About 
Mart Gardiner.” 

Mr. Esterbrook stopped right where 
he was, and turned around and gave Miss 
Kate a look that would have frozen any- 
one else. But not Miss Kate. She stared 
straight back at him, the way she could, 
as if those clear eyes of hers were seeing 
everything that went on in his head. 

Mrs. Jessop sat down firmly on the 
chair in the hall. She had her crocheting 
in case this was going to take a long 
time. It was Miss Kate’s party, not hers, 
and she wasn’t going to have anyone 
saying that she ever snooped into other 
people’s business. 

Of course she had overheard bits of 
that conversation between Jim Ester- 
brook and Miss Kate. She couldn’t help 
it, sitting where she was. Miss Kate’s 
words, most of them, ran together into 
an excited blur, but Jim sounded calm 
and smooth, even a little bit amused at 
all this. 

“You don’t understand how business 
deals sometimes work, Miss Kate,” he 
said at one point. “Just because a deal 
blows up, that doesn’t mean necessarily 
that someone connected with it is a 
crook. It may mean, as in this case, 
that the whole thing was just a bad bet. 
It’s a chance you take when you invest 
your money in anything. Mart and I 
both thought people were going to flock 
to that particular part of Florida. Well, 
they didn’t. I don’t know why. Nobody 
does. It was just a bad bet.” 

And another time he said: “I’m not 
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: this year? 


0 The Life Guard : 
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00 The Bloomer Girl 
0 The hamburgers 


cooler than 


If your nails split, should you — 
0 Smooth them with an emery board 
0 Trim them with your teeth 
OO Wear artificial nails 


feoeeeeeeeeseseeee 


No use sighing over split nails. To smooth them, 
give your nails the business with an emery board, 
daily.- Since a gal can’t hide her hands forever, 
nail care spares you many uncomfortable moments. 
And so, on “‘trying’’ days, does Kotex. In fact, 
Kotex is The Word for comfort—because the soft- 
ness of Kotex stays and stays. Yes, Kotex is 
made to stay soft while wearing. That means curfew 
for chafing! 
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Which leaves you cooler — 


Are you in the know? 
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: DA hot bath : 
: 0 A lukewarm bath : 
: 0 A cold shower : 


When the merc goes berserk, dunk that sizzling 
little carcass in a lukewarm bath. It leaves you 
hot or cold ablutions. There’s no 
taboo on tubbing at “‘certain”’ times, either, when 
bathing’s not only beneficial but a must if you'd 
be dainty. And did you know Kotex contains a 
deodorant? Moreover, the deodorant is locked in- 
side each napkin so it can’t shake out. A new 
Kotex charm-saver! 
















If you want to wow thetbeach crowd, take your cue from 
the Bloomer Girl (shown here). Her swim suit’s news — 
and a far cry from the bathing bloomers of granny’s day! 
Just as Kotex is far different from old-fashioned sanitary 
napkins. Consider the blessing of Kotex’ flat tapered ends: 
pressed flat so they don’t cause revealing outlines! And that 
special Kotex safety center gives you plus protection. 


A DEODORANT in every Kotex napkin at no extra cost 


More women choose KOTEX ” 
than all other sanitary napkins 
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From a study of the Word itself, learn 
the historic doctrines of the Church 
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rate for 10 or 
more. 
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that Mart was lying to you. I’m 
saying that he’s not himself. He’s a very 
sick man, and you know as well as I do 
that when people are sick they get all 
kinds of notions.” 

Finally, as they 
the hall again, Jim 
laugh and patted 
soothingly: 


were coming out into 
gave a confident little 
Miss Kate’s shoulder 
“Won’t give the devil his | 
due, will you, Miss Kate? Made up your 
mind years ago that I was a lost soul, 
and nothing I ever do is going to change 
it. Even when I do decide to help out | 
a kid just because I think he deserves 
it, I don’t get credit for it—not from 
you.” 

“IT know why you’re doing it, Jim,” | 
said Miss Kate, “and maybe putting 
Dave through college is going to make 
everything straight as far as you’re con- 
cerned. But I wouldn’t trade places with 
you and have the things on my mind 
you’re going to have to think about the 
rest of your life—not for all the money 
in the world.” 


Tuey sar hardly anything all the way | 
home. It had stopped raining, and there | 
was a blurry moon with a ring around it, | 
and the yellow street lights shone down 
on the puddles in the sidewalk. 

“T guess you were right, Byrdie,” said | 


| Miss Kate, when they got to their own | 
| porch. “Just a wild-goose chase.” 


The expression on her face wrung Mrs. 


Jessop’s heart. “Anyway,” she — said 


| stoutly, “you told him a few things he 


And 
That’s 


ain’t going to forget very soon. 
he’s going to look after Dave. 
something.” 


“Yes,” said Miss Kate. “At least he’s 


| doing that. I guess it doesn’t make much 
| difference why he’s doing it so long as 


| 
| 
| 


he does it.” 

Miss Kate had sat up late that night, 
Mrs. Jessop remembered, writing in her 
diary. That was something she did every | 
evening—sit down at the rosewood desk 
in the living room and write down the | 
happenings of the day. “It’s surprising, | 
Byrdie,” she sometimes said, “how put- | 
ting a thing down on paper helps you to | 


| 
| 


| get it straight.” 


So there was Miss Kate’s life, for the | 
last forty years at least, stored away up | 
there in the attic where Mrs. Jessop had | 


| put the ten fat composition books filled | 


with her small, hurried handwriting. | 


| They would make a book thought Mrs. 


Jessop. Plenty of things set down in|! 
them that people like Mrs. Gilroy and 


| Phoebe Craig would give their eyeteeth 





| to get a hold of. Well, they never would, 
| not if Mrs. Jessop could help it. 


“Td give a lot to have known Miss 
Kate,” said Charlotte earnestly. 

“You’d have gotten along first-rate.” 
It was one of the highest compliments 


| Mrs. Jessop could give anyone. But she 


had seen the minute she laid eyes on 


| Charlotte that she was a lady through | 
|and through. “Remind me some time,” 

| “ : r : | 
| she went on; “T’ll get Miss Kate’s diary | 


out, and you can look through it, if! 
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Beginner’s 
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ROBERT HARKNESS 


For those who cannot play a note but who wish 
to learn to play hymns and Gospel songs . Now 
enlarged to FIFTY lessons with special HARK- 
NESS KEYBOARD CHARTS. 


THREE MONTHS’ study of this Course 
own home and in your own spare time 

able anyone to play Hymns. Age is NO | 
successful study. The youngest child can 
study and practice of the Course under } 
other home supervision. Any adult can s 
assurance of real and permanent succe 
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TO ALL MINISTERS AND 
LEADERS OF CHURCHES 
NEEDING NEW HYMNALS 


Our Books are their own best 
salesmen. That is why we offer 
a free examination copy. If 
your church isplanningtobuy 
new hymnals or song books 
write today and tell us your needs. 

“‘The Service Hymnal’? with 510 numbers and 67 Scrip- 
ture readings meets every service requirement. Adopted 
by churches of 27 denominations. Price, $>5 a 100, not 
prepaid. Other hymnals and song books for Church 
and Sunday School from $20 a 100 up. ACT NOW. 

When writing give Church, Denomination 
and position you hold, 


Hope PuBLISHING COMPANY 
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Sunday-school 
lesson 
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Union lesson helps and story papers 
are Bible-centered, undenominational, 
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Prepared especially for the small and 
medium size school with helps for each 
age group. Write for FREE specimens. 


American Sunday-School Union 
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you've a mind to. No better way of get- 
ting acquainted with her than that, I 
guess.” 

“Q Mrs. Jessop, would you let me?” 
Charlotte’s face glowed with pleasure. 
“Td love to, if you think she wouldn’t 
mind.” 

“Pshaw,” said Mrs. Jessop, turning 
back to her Quarterly briskly. “Of course 
she wouldn’t mind. She’d like to’ve 
known you, too.” 


(To be continued) 


TEA TIME CHAT 


(Continued from page 29) 


the guests take turns reading their auto- 
oraphs. A vote is taken to see who has 
the best and the most original autograph 
in his book. He is presented with a real 
memory book. 

Wheel Of Fortune: Each guest is to 
write his secret ambition on a slip of 
paper. The papers are shaken up in a 
box and then taken out and distributed 
around the large circle chalked on the 
floor. Divide the circle in as many sec- 
tions as you have guests. Secure the 
slips with scotch tape. Everyone has a 
turn spinning a cover to determine his 
future fate. A cover falling on a line 
indicates that you will share a bit of the 
fate on both sides of the line . . . so Sarah 
says. 

Well, it sounds like lots of fun doesn’t 
it? I wonder what she is going to do 
when it gets dark, but maybe she has 
planned for that too. The days of paper 
lanterns may be far away, but I can see 
that party right now, being carried on 
under those colored lights on a warm 
June night. I have a motive for writing 
about this in such detail. I think it’s 
just the kind of a party that you could 
use with your high-school or Sunday- 
school class, or that the lower classmen 
in Christian Endeavor would enjoy giv- 
ing to their friends who are leaving the 
“ranks.” 


Here’s that recipe for those Meringue 
Jam numbers that Sarah made disappear 
in nothing flat: 


MERINGUE JAM COOKIES 


1% cup cake flour 


E teasp. cinnamon 
72 teasp. vanilla 


tablesp. chopped nuts 


1% c. sugar 1 tablesp. cream 
6 tablesp. butter or 1 teasp. baking powder 
Margarine 1 egg white 
1 egg yolk 5 tablesp. sugar 
6 


Sift the sugar, and beat shortening un- 
til soft, than gradually add the sugar and 
blend until these are light and creamy. 
Beat in the egg yolk. Stir in the vanilla 
and cream. Sift flour and baking powder 
together and stir into first mixture. Chill 
the dough for 1 or 2 hours. Roll it very 
thin and cut into oblongs. Spread with 
tart jam or jelly. Cover with a meringue 
made as follows: whip the egg white un- 
til stiff, add the sugar slowly, beating 
constantly, then fold in the cinnamon 
and nut meats. Bake the cookies on a 
greased tin in a moderate oven, 350 de- 
grees, for about 12 minutes. 
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|She felt as 


| his escapades. 
| the matter became unbearable, in walked 
| the boy, very dirty as to face, hands, and 


| quickly. 


|““Where have you been?” 


COUNT THAT DAY LOST 
(Continued from page 23) 


before he gets to Ralph with that ring 
and note. I think now he was probably 
planning to wait till Ralph came home 
from work—” 

The girl was off like a shot, leaving 
Mrs. French with the Thurman child and 
her worry about her own son. She got 
cookies and milk to feed Mickey, won- 
dering as she did so, why any mother 
ever wanted her son to be more than 
three years old! The baby was swallow- 
ing his last bite when his mother came 
back, filled with gratitude for her neigh- 
bor’s kind act. Mrs. French said it was 
nothing at all—she wanted Mrs. Thur- 


time she needed 
Mickey. And Mrs. Thurman said, good- 
ness it was nice to find strangers so kind. 


French always. 

With the baby gone, Mrs. French had 
nothing to keep her mind off Pete and 
Just before her worry in 


clothes. 

“Well—” Mrs. French caught herself 
The sharpness in her voice was 
relief, but how was the boy to know that! 
she finished 
more gently. 

“Oh—” the boy began vaguely. 

At that moment the telephone began 
to ring. Mrs. French knew that, unless 
Pete accounted for some of his moves 
| before she went to answer it, she would 





Enclose check, cash or money order. 


only have to interrupt her conversation 
|to ask him. 

“Whose bundle did you leave on Mrs. 
| Harding’s back porch?” she asked. 

“On Mrs. Harding’s porch—gosh!— 

The boy’s face was the picture of 
| guilty recollection. 

“Gosh—that musta been Mrs. Zimmer- 
man’s. It’s full of baby things. I was 
supposed to take ’um to the laundry. 
|Did I leave that on Mrs. Harding’s 
| porch?” 

“You did. And why, may I ask?” 

“T dunno,” the boy squirmed. “Unless 
| —well, I got to thinking how bad it was 
Mrs. Zimmerman didn’t have a wash 
machine, like Mrs. Harding did. And I 
guess I just sort of took the bundle there, 
without thinking—” 

The woman could no longer ignore the 
telephone. It was as she had feared, 
Mrs. Harding. 

“Pete is just in,” Mrs. French told her. 
“Tl send him right over for the bundle.” 

“That won’t be necessary,” Mrs. 
Harding boomed. “I got to looking at 
it, and found out the owner’s name. It 
was full of baby things—fancy having 
to send them to the laundry! So, I just 
called the mother and told her to come 
(on over to my house and wash them in 
my machine. She did, and we had the 
oveliest afternoon. She’s just a slip of 
|a thing, and doesn’t know the first thing 


| 
| 
| 
| 





man to promise she’d call on her any | 
someone to mind | 
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about managing. So I just sat down and 
helped her to reorganize her work. She’s 
coming over here every other day to 
wash her things on my machine, and I'll 
check to see how she’s coming on. She 
ays I’m right—women could get things 
done in no time if they just organized—” 

Mrs. French started back to the living 
rom, reflecting briefly on the satisfac- 
tin the afternoon must have given Mrs. 
Harding. She reflected but briefly. After 
ll, there was further questioning into 
her son’s activities that must be done. 
4s she did so, she glanced out of the 
yindow just in time to see a little drama 
taking place on Miss Lizzie Perkins’ front 
poreh. She couldn’t hear a word—she 
didn’t need to. 

Mrs. King had, as she had said, started 
over to the French place to wait for 
Pete. And she had evidently encountered, 
at Miss Lizzie’s front porch, that austere 
lady on her way out. Certainly in Miss 
Lizzie’s mind there had lurked no sus- 
picion that Belva King’s coconut cake 
had not been intended for her in the 
frst place. Mrs. French watched the two 
of them. remembering what people said 
about their “dying to make up.” 

They were making up now. Two aging 
yomen, trying to say they were sorry. 
Their words seemed to come slowly at 
frst, then in torrents. On Mrs. King’s 
face puzzled wonder was struggling with 
(awning understanding, and she had no 
notion of revealing the mistake. once she 
realized it had been made. Mrs. French 
aw her kiss her former friend’s 
angular jaw. And then the two of them 
were crying together, the antagonism of 
years wiped out in a single instant. See- 
ing them, Mrs. French’s own eyes were 
wet and she forgot for a moment her 
need to take her son further to task. 
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, But only for a moment. 

2 “And what,” she asked, turning to the 

! hoy,” did you do with the package 
Calista sent to Ralph?” 

h “Oh my gosh—” 

The boy *s face was the picture of 
consternation. 

7 “I got it somewhere,” he stammered. 

@. § ‘Iforgot to take it to him, like I prom- 

ly § ¥ed. I dropped by the Scout office, and 

in & they were tying up scrap paper—and I 

" stayed to help—” ; : 

, He was still assaulting his pockets in 

I | sarch of the package. 

“ITmeant to take it—” he began wor- 
he nedly. 

ll “Oh—” Mrs. French began, in tre- 
nendous relief, to assure him that it was 
quite all right he had not delivered it, 
then the real horror of the situation 

— & stuck her. , 

“Peter Ashby French,” she shrieked, 

‘have you lost that ring Calista gave 
ur ® You to deliver?” 

"No’am—it’s bound to be here some- 
a Mhere—” 

Here, she thought wildly, or in one of 
-_ thousands of salvaged papers, or in 
si ‘hamburger stand, or in one of a dozen 
== § “ts you may have been today. 
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This doll is more than just a doll; it is a 
symbol of friendship from people who 
care for those with leprosy. 

As this child rests in the sun, com- 
fortable and well-clothed and fed, she is 
grateful to those who have rescued her 
from a life of misery. 


To such children and to their mothers 
and fathers the American Mission to 


Lepers, in cooperation with 25 boards 
and in almost a hundred mission stations, 
provides shelter, relief and healing when- 
ever possible. Always through the spo- 


ken word and the lived life—it offers the 
knowledge of God in Christ “whom to 
know is life eternal.” 

It takes money, of course, to carry on 
this work. To have a part in this serv- 
ice, fill out the coupon below. 


AMERICAN MISSION TO LEPERS, INCORPORATED 
File 42J, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I am happy to make an offering to aid people with leprosy. 


Enclosed find $ 


NAME.... 


FOR SELLING FIFTY $1 ASSORTMENTS 
Tremen- 
Sell for $1.00—your profit 
. It costs nothing to try. Write today. 
CHEERFUL CARO CO., Dept. 0-6, White Plains, . Y. 


of Birthday, 
dous demand. 
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WRITE To be Set to Music 


FOR 
SAMPLES 


*SONG POEM 


Publishers need new songs! Submit one or more of 
we your best poems for immediate consideration. Any sub- 
ject. Send poem. PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE. 
HK FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 406 Beacon Bldg., Boston, Mass 
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disorders in directing health improvement 
In his new 24 page illustrated book, ‘‘Your Health and the Next 90 Days,’’ Mr. 










programs for more than 40,000 men and 
women from {6 to 86 years old,’’ says 


Williams tells how you can learn and apply his health-building measures right in 
your own home. Explains astonishing results in combating Constipation, Blood 


Pressure, nutritional Anemia, 
ailments in 90 days, or LESS 
It’s FREE. No cost or ot 
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THE WILLIAMS PROGRAM, Dept. (6-T 
542 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Calif., U.S.A. 
Dear Mr. Williams: Without cost or obligation, please 


send me postpaid, a copy of ‘‘Your Health and the Next 
90 Days.” 


Send for it 
TODAY! 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 


COLLECTED 
PAPERS OF 
EVELYN 
UNDERHILL 


Edited 
by 
Lucy 


Menzies 


With an 

Introduction 

by 

Lumsden Barkway 
Bishop of St Andrews 


The life of prayer as it should be 
variously lived by priests, teach- 
ers, laymen, is the subject of 
these papers now for the first 
time collected in book form. Lu- 
minously the great modern inter- 
preter of mysticism discusses the 
practical problems confronting 
man—a “dweller in time yet cap- 
able of eternity.” 


240 pages 


$2.75 


At Your Bookstore 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO., 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 





* heal. 


| Christian service through the Church. 


‘I have hamburgers and hot cakes? Gosh, 
| Mom—” 


| people 12 to 24 years of age, Youth Cru- 


“Pete,” she groaned, you’ve got into | 
many a mess with your carelessness, but | 
someway we've always managed to come | 
out. But if you’ve lost that ring—well, | 
that’s something we can’t undo—ever 

Before the boy could answer, Calista | 
herself swept into the room, without | 
knocking, and with her face aglow. | 

“Pete, you darling—” she cried. “You | 
knew I shouldn't send that ring back, | 
didn’t you? That’s why you left it lying | 
there on the table in the hall. I found it 
just now when I looked over the mail. | 
You never left the house with it, you | 
darling, darling boy—!” 

Before Pete had time to realize her | 
intentions, she had grabbed him and | 
planted a kiss on his dirty, freckled face. | 
The boy fled, stumblingly, to the kitchen | 
and Calista danced out of the front door. | 

“I’m going to call Ralph now and | 
apologize,” she explained. “I tell you I 
was worried. He was just in a frame of 
mind to take my word that I wanted to 
break the engagement.” 

Mrs. French watched her go with the 
mingled feelings of one who, expecting a 
tornado, had received only a lovely fresh 
breeze instead. With what strength was 
left in her, she went out into the kitchen 
in search of her son. He sat at the table, | 
a limp piece of paper before him, a | 
stubby pencil in his hand. 

“T was just fixing to make a list for 
Mr. Browne,” he said. “But it looks like | 
there’s nothing to tell him. I just sort of | 
made a mess of all the good deeds I 
meant to do.” 

A mess of things indeed, Mrs. French | 
thought, looking at the boy’s tired, dirty | 
face. Regardless of his blunderings, the | 
warm intentions of his generous heart | 
had been carried out far better than any | 
orderly procedure could ever have ac- 
complished. There was no way of telling 
how many people had been helped by 
his good turns this day. Certainly she 
did not intend to allow a sense of failure | 
to sit upon his tired head. | 

“You did all right,” she assured him. ; 
“You did fine. And you must be starved. | 
What would you like for supper. Just 
name it.” 

Light spread over the boy’s face. For 
Pete, life had no sorrow food could not 





“Gosh, Mom—do you mean it? Could 


ADVENTURING IN EVANGELISM 
(Continued from page 17) 


saders had its origin in the recognition 


of a need to enlist youth actively in| 
| 


Insuring depth to a young person’s | 





decision to be a Youth Crusader, he is | 

. o . ! 
required first to fill in a form on which | 
he states his reasons for making the ap- 


| plication, and explains in his own words 
| . . » . 2 | 
his understanding of the meaning of the | 


Youth Crusader movement. He then has 
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greatest book in the world 


YOUNG'S 
ANALYTICAL 
CONCORDANCE 
TO THE BIBLE 


VERY word in the Bible, including 

proper and geographical names, is 
listed alphabetically with its literal 
meaning, original Hebrew and Greek, 
correct exegesis, parallel passages, pro- 
nunciation. Biographical and historical 
descriptions given of Bible persons and 
places. 311,000 comprehensive refer- 
ences. Write for Free Circular 


Buckram, 1,259 pages, $7.50 
At your bookstore or 
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Tune in Every Saturday Morning 


THE CLUB 
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with GEORGE BEVERLY SHEA 
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“$CLUB TIME... 


FOR THY GOOD CHEER” 


THE AMERICAN (‘‘BLUE’’) NETWORK 
Sponsored by 
Club Aluminum Products Co., Chicago 
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~~”Sensational New FIXTURE Screws 
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Waiting prospects in your 


FOR community the beauty and visibility 
_ of Fluorescent lighting at practic 

eee cost. LITE-KING is tops in Fluores- 
— TAVERN — cent illumination. Answers the need 
— GARAGE — for a superbly engineered Fluorescent 
Adapter. Scientifically produces con- 

— FACTORY— trolled brilliance at minimum cost. No 
ae installation cost—simply plug in like a 


regular light bulb. Pays for itself in 
current cost from the moment of installation. Streamlined 
in design LITE-KING will beautify any room. The money 
making opportunity of the decade for live salesmen and 
distributors. Enormous advance commissions daily. Rush 
name for FREE amazing selling offer TODAY. 

North American Mfg. Co., 5042 Cottage Grove, Dept. 166, Chicago 15, lll 


High School Course 


Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Course 
equivalent to resident school work—prepares for college 
entrance exams. Standard H.S. texts supplied Diploma. 
Credit for H. S. subjects already completed. Single s' if de- 
sired. High school education is very important for ad 

business a industry and socially. n’t be handica) a 

life. Be a High School graduate. Start your training now. 
Bulletin on request, No obligation. 


American School, Dpt. HA-25, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 


ACTIVE CHRISTIAN COUPLE 


or single man wanted for New Hampshire farm. 
Year around position. Position attractive If in- 
terested, give background and experience Write 


Box D—Christian Herald—419 4th Ave., N. Y. 16. 
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sig You can learn practical nursing at home 
: : in spare time. Course endorsed by Ah 
sicians. Thousands of graduates. 44 i 
yr. One graduate has charge of 10 be 
hospital. Another save 100 while 
learning. Equipment in i 
Ras ss women 18 to 60. High S« aa 
quired. Easy tuition payments. Trial plan, Write today. 
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conference with his pastor about the 
whole matter. This is the pastor’s op- 
portunity to help the youth how 
rious a business it is to live the Chris- 
tian life. Once he is accepted, the Youth 


see 


(Crusader begins his program of action. 
First, he is schooled in the development 
of his prayer life through the establish- 
ment of a regular private devotion time. 
Then he must show progress in training, 
jnce good work and Christian living re- 
Conferences with his 
institutes, 
programs, 


quire preparation. 
pastor, attendance at leader- 
ship training and a plan for 
adequate preparation for his life work 


to college, are thought of 


by going as 
hasic. 
Finally, the Youth Crusader progresses 


Service projects gauged to 
suggested. For 


n service. 


age levels are the senior 
group, projects include serving as a camp 
counselor, or helping to start an outpost 
Sunday school. For the high-school ages, 


displaying evident leadership at school 


in maintaining moral standards, or par- 
ticipating in a team to stimulate the 
youth program in at least four other 


communities. 
working to maintain the attendance of 
is church school class. or working ac- 
tively in some club that 
renders Christian service within the com- 
munity. 

The plan and procedure met with sig- 
nal suecess in the Des Moines mission. 
On the first Saturday Youth Rally 3.000 
Methodist vouth attended the afternoon 
and evening sessions. During the after- 
n00n 50 discussion groups were held on 
the campus of Drake 
sidering topics “The Personal 
Christian Life.” “Vocational Guidance.” 
“Full Time Christian Service.” Dis- 
cussion groups were mem- 
Youth pastors 
serving as counselors. 

The second Saturday rally was carried 
on as a workshop for local youth groups. 
Techniques of working with youth, and 
the operation of youth programs occu- 
pied the attention of the audience. The 
inal rally was a service of personal com- 
mitment to Christ. And the commitment 
called for was specific: Life work as a 
a minister, or worker in the 
And they came, not in response 
‘0a mass psychology depending on the 
transient exhilaration of the moment, 
nut as the fruition of a carefully planned 
ytogram of instruction and inspiration, 
tretching back over weeks and months, 
which brought them soberly to this point 
if decision. More than 200 young people 
answered the call. 

One of the most hopeful signs resulting 
om the Des Moines mission has been 

the springing up. all over Iowa, of similar 
missions, On a smaller scale, to be sure, 
dut with equal purpose and energy. It 

“ks as though a chain reaction has been 
‘arted. This New Life Movement is one 
Hore evidence that a new spirit of evan- 
oad : saa - 7m 

s marching! 


For the intermediate ages, 


boys’ or girls’ 


University, con- 
such as 
and 
older 
with 


led by 


bers of Crusaders, 


missionary, 
church, 


America. 
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A Bible tor the Liberal 


Edited by DAGOBERT D. RUNES, Pb. D. 
with a Foreword by LIN YUTANG 


RINCIPLES of ethics judiciously selected from 
biblical literature, including the Hebrew Books 
of Wisdom and the Apocrypha, but minus the 
mythological and ritualistic overtones. The es- 
sence of true Christianity and Judaism for liberals. 


‘‘There is here a freshness of approach and a good 
antidote for those who separate religions too sharply 
from each other.’’—Prof. Vergilius Ferm, 


President, American Theological Society 





Just Published Limited Edition, $3.50 | Order from Your Bookseller or 
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There are myriads of modern miracles in equipment for living— 
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Gift-Annuity Plan of the Presbyterian Board of National Missions 
is no less a modern miracle. 


It is a practical demonstration of the Scripture—“‘it is more blessed 
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for yourself or your loved ones. 


Board of National Missions 
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A remarkable 
new novel by 


MILDRED LEE 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 
At all bookstores. $2.75 
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of a young soldier 
in the 
dying Empire of the 


who found 


Romans a new reason 


for courage. 
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A HAppy MARRIAGE 


By Dr. O. A. Geiseman 


If you are Planning to be Married, or ha 


only recently, you'll want to read this book 


O-Ne¢ our ) 28 
t h aie talk With y aE cc uples 


ve been Married 
- A frank heart- 
concerning the Problems of 
The Physical, soci 
which confront all 
Straightforw; 5 
lelp you avoi 
happiness s 
as 


al, Cultural, a 


a nce and will 
isa blueprint of marital] 
young couple, Excellent 

- 96 Pages, $1,009, 





The story of a blind man 
who taught others to see 


ee = Blind and bewildered, John 


Paul Gregory had never 
dreamed of becoming a 
preacher. But, with his sight 
restored, he suddenly came 
face to face wt and 
work for him. . 
ana well known for her 
short stories, MILDRED LEE 
comes into her own as a nov- 
elist with this deft and ma- 
ture portrayal of a young 
minister’s sorrow, tragedy, 
and triumph. 


At all bookstores, $2.50 














NEW BOOks 
| ’ 


| DANIEL A. POLING 


PE latest Van Paassen 


book. EARTH 
COULD BE FAIR, is an over-|; ngth auto. 
| biographical historical novel written jp 
|the style of a war correspondent. At the 
jlast it is an appalling documentation of 
| Nazi atrocities, In 115 pages and With his 
(native Dutch town as his canvas. Van 
| Paassen has Painted the most convincing 


| detailed and overwhelming Picture of 
| Jewish torture that ] have yet scen, The 


entire book js Borgeous reading. It pre. 
dominates in character studies that are 


little masterpieces. There are poignant 
touches, passages of exquisite beauty— 
and philosophical dissertations with which 
you will not agree. The unfolding of a 
childhood within an austere church com. 
munity, the light cast upon Dutch char. 
acteristics, the failure of a Reformation 
church and equally her triumphant glory 
in an unyielding ministry, make this yol- 
ume just about unique. \ 
tion some of the author’s authoritarian 
affirmations! I did. And with me you 
may discount and sometimes discard @le- 
ments of both his theology and _philos. 
ophy, but you will miss one of 
experiences of a lifetime if 
read this book. 


‘ou may ques. 





the literary 
you do not 


I read Joseph Fort Newton's RIVER oF 
YEARS in galley-proofs and before I had 
finished reading, I wrote the author say- 
ing: “I nominate you for the pastorate of 
any church big enough for God!” 

Here is the romance of a marching, vic. 
torious life. Of course, he will be criti- 
cized as having marched in all directions 
but it is apparent that wherever he 
marched, he kept his direction He has 
preached in Baptist, Independent, Cor- 
gregational and Universalist pulpits from 
Texas to Maine. to Illinois, to Towa, 
across to City Temple, London and back 
to New York. Now he is the rector of 
St. Luke and the Epiphany Church in 
Philadelphia. Fundamentally his message 
and even his theology have not changed. 

He writes with liquid eloquence and 
every chapter is prose poetry. Here is a 
singing pen dedicated to the ministry of 
an unfaltering faith in the sufficiency of 
Jesus Christ and in the triumph at last of 
God’s love over every bitterness and hate. 


Desoran, by Marian Castle, is a first 
novel that is both an achievement and a 
promise. It is strong and vital writing, 
vastly more mature than many popular 
novelists’ “seconds” and “thirds.” but defi- 
nitely it holds the pattern and prophecy of 
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wen greater things. More than any story 
[have read in a decade, it makes mem- 
pres come alive again. ; 

“Deborah, who is the story, will be an | 
ynforgettable character of twentieth-cen- 
tury fiction. She grows from a radiant, | 
give girlhood through searching youth | 
to a disillusioned but never defeated | 
maturity. Old age finds her where we met 
ia frst. on her “little old hill” with her 
“chariots and flaming white horses’’ still 


riding out of the Dakota sunset. The 
publishers tell us that this is a tale of an 
\merican aspiration and that Marian 


Castle had the purpose to write about the 
\merican quest for gentility and culture. 


\t any rate. Marian Castle has told, with | 
dramatic power, with simplicity, and in | 
systained eloquence of very fine writing, | 


the story of a great life lived in humble or 
commonplace surroundings and surround- 
ed by other lives that frame and enlarge 
her own loveliness. Deborah is not a per- 
ject woman and there are a few times 
when she is almost a perfect fool, but 


comprehensively she is just about the | 
Men are quite inci- | 


perfect character. 
dental to her life and there are only two 
you will remember. All other characters 
are supplementary, though several are 
drawn with realistic discernment and 
power, 

' Why the publishers should advertise the 
fact that the author once wrote a 
W.C.T.U. prize essay, “The Evils of 
Beer’ I do not know! There are just a 


few spots, quite unnecessary I think, that | 
vill make “Deborah” less than completely | 


satisfactory to the W.C.T.U.; less than 
100% a church library volume. 


In Howard Spring’s AND 


person should read, whatever his faith. 


Every orthodox Christian should read it | 


ecause it is dramatically unorthodox, and 
ii you are a Christian and not a pacifist, 
you should read it because it is doctrinaire 
pacifism as I never expected to find such 
again. Methodist and other denomina- 
tionalists should read it to find out what 
the author thinks about them and why! 
Do I like the book? Ask me please after 
I get through licking my wounds. Fine 
writing? Inevitably a volume from this 
pen would be that and this particular 
volume has also the excitement of great 
surprise. Is the author convincing? My 
answer is definitely “No.” But just as 


definitely he is convinced, and that is | 


something in these days. 
The book is filled with such passages 
as this: “There be 


can no peace save 
Where love is, and love has not notably 
increased of late.” “My complaint against 


the Church is not that its general phil- 
osophic view of mankind is too severe but 
that its today attitude towards the con- 
duct of men in the world is not severe 
hough.” The author contradicts 
etaple 


“ea 


= 


spear “knows no brother.” 
though to a far different end. he is as 
dogmatic and authoritative as Hitler. 
ere is indeed a scintillating, amazing 
mixture. It is a literary end-of-the-week 
thick soup into which goes everything. 
ee 
EARTH COULD BE FAIR, by Pierre 
Van Paass n. (Dial Press, $3.75, 509 pp.) 
RIVER OF YEARS, by Joseph Fort 
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Intellectually, 





ANOTHER | 
Coa 
THING, we have a book every religious | 


Dr. | 
(late Archbishop of Canterbury) 
nd belittles John Wesley. Universally his | 
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Newton. (Lippincott, $3.00, 390 pp.) 
DEBORAH, by Marian Castle. (Mor. 
row, $2.75, 372 pp.) 
AND ANOTHER THING, by Howaj 
Spring. (Harper, $2.50, 265 pp.) 





The niet story of an American medical center in 
China and the people who built it 


Doctors East, Doctors West 


An American Physician's Life in China 


By EDWARD M. HUME, M.D. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


CHARLES DICKENS, by Una Pope. 
Hennessy. (Howell, Soskin, 4838 pp, 
$4.00) Since Forster's classic life oj 
Charles Dickens, no biography has ap. 
peared to match this, and now we are 
given an entirely new approach to the 
man’s life and works. The author enjoyed 
the advantage of the extensive collection 
of Dickens’ letters published in three vol. 










Full of humorous and dramatic tales of hard work and won- 





‘ ; 25 j 93 She has ex e 
At all derful people, written from a deep understanding of human umes in 1938. She has explor ‘d a new 
bookstores nature, this is the engaging story of the twenty-five years |rich field to just about its limits. The 
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Dr. Hume spent developing the Yale-in-China medical school. paradoxical character of her subject has 
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HEN our good friend went to his heavenly 
home, the world lost one of its truest Chris- 
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““BOOKS THAT LIVE”’ 


Winner of the $3,500 Norton Medical Award for 1946. Illustrated. 


Beautiruty BOUND IN RICH SATINY 
CLOTH AND STAMPED IN GOLD THIS 
SCRAP BOOK HAS AS A FRONTISPIECE 
A BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAPH OF DR. 
SHELDON, HIS FAVORITE PICTURE OF 
HIMSELF. 


Dr. Sheldon’s 
Scrap Book 


* 


The photograph can easily be 
removed for framing. There is a foreword by Dr. 


Daniel A. Poling who knew “Charles” well for 
they traveled the country together in the fight 
for prohibition. 224 pages crammed with articles 
and stories, pages that will make you chuckle, 
pages that will inspire you. Every Christian home 
should have a copy of this scrap book on the 
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never been so fully revealed. The writer's 
rugged prose will offend some but you will 
finish your reading with the strong feeling 
that you know the man. : 


BURMA SURGEON RETURNS, by 
Gordon S. Seagrave, M.D. (Norton, 268 
pp., $3.00) “Burma Surgeon Returns” js 
just that! And that is a glorious saga. As 
a companion volume to “Burma Surgeon,” 
it will have a wide reading but in its own 
right it is even more timely and significant, 
I had all my plans completed for a per- 
sonal visit with Dr. Seagrave in Novem- 
ber, 1944 when I was in India, Assam and 


| China, but as is always the case with this 


remarkable man, he was out ahead of his 
“location” as described. I never caught up 
with him. Five hard tramping days by 
trail beyond the Lido roadhead. his jungle 
hospital had been set up. On my first 
day I came down with malignant dysen- 
tery and was carried back to General Hos- 
pital 20. After two weeks I went on to 
China, flying the Hump. The last word I 
had from Burma Surgeon he, ignoring a 
slight shoulder wound, was operating un- 
der fire. In this, his second epic volume, 
he continues and climaxes one of the fin- 
est careers; one of the preéminently 
Christian records of World War II. 


THE FAITH OF A PROTESTANT, 
by W. Burnet Easton, Jr. (Macmillan, 
$1.50, 76 pp.) In less than a hundred 
pages, this convincing writer gives you 
his reasons for being a Protestant. A 
timely book. 
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OF GIVING 


Have you shared your pleasure 
in giving with the children in your 
family? Have you interested your 
‘ Sunday-school class in giving to 
other children? 

\ To allow children to grow 
\ without knowing the suffering 
\ and want of less fortunate chil- 
dren is to neglect an important 
\ part of their education. The child 
who learns to sacrifice so that he 
\ or she can give to the poor has 
{ been awakened to his own good 
fortune and to the pleasure there 
d is in sharing with others. 

{ Encourage your children to do 
{ without some luxury such as can- 
\ dy or a toy so that they can send 
‘ a poor child to the country for a 
vacation from poverty. Let a 
\ child live at Mont Lawn and know 
‘ the healthy wholesome life that 
\ is rightfully his. 

{ We have a bank that will help 
‘ you stimulate interest. Send for 
one and start the children con- 
} tributing today. Open the bank 
{ in July and again in August and 
send us a check or money order 
\ so that we can send children to 
{ Mont Lawn. 

$5 PAYS FOR 

) A WEEK’‘S VACATION 

\ 
\ 
\ 


How many children will you send 
to the country this year? 


CHRISTIAN HERALD CHILDREN’S HOME 
Business Office, 419 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. 
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practice, full orspare time, as Personal Prob- 
lem and Vocational Counselors. Send for 
3000 word test lesson and Grapho-Analyst 


EEy NOEL, Mo. 


ADDRESS A.1.G. A. Inc. 
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Slonary service. Apply to Unit of Personnel Service, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
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Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Up- 

Grades. Children’s demonstration 

tion center. On Chicago’s love- 
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ed courses for teachers and college 
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Write for catalog. 
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graduates. 
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— Church and Rome, and that this irri- | 


|tation inevitably affects the entire Euro- | 
| pean religious scene. The position of free | 
churches in Russia is also covered. 


DEW ON JORDAN, by Harold Preece 
and Celia Kraft. (Dutton, $2.50, 221 pp.) 
Nothing like this has ever been done 
before. The authors have lived in the 
scenes they so vividly describe and par- 
ticipated in the experiences they relate. 


Indeed Harold Preece is an ordained elder- | 


evangelist for the Peoples’ Institute of 
Applied Religion. When he and his wife 
talk about the strange cults and orgiastic 
revivals of the southern mountains, when 


they discuss fondling poisonous snakes as | 


a test of faith, they write with authority 
and not as the rest of us “Scribes and 
Pharisees.” 


CHRIST AND MAN’S 
by George A. Buttrick. (Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, $2.00, 224 pp.) This pro- 
foundly eloquent spiritual leader has been 
profoundly moved to write so moving a 
book. His pen was white hot. Another 
has said, “Some will seek these pages 


DILEMMA, 


| 
| 





simply to marvel at the literary craft— | 


and remain to pray.” 
spiritual compensation for the bomb! 


OLD MAN IN A HURRY 
(Continued from page 33) 


persuasively on the need for a medical 
mission in the vicinity of Nadiad. By 
| the time the missionary had completed 
his swing about the country, a 
neat sum had been contributed. 

Then something went awry. The 
money had been divided among the dis- 
trict superintendents of that area, and 
because no one of them had enough to 
get the project under way, and nobody 
to run it if they had, the funds got spent 
for other things. Presently, of course, 
the contributors back home began to ask, 
““Where’s that medical mission we gave 
to?” And with no adequate reply forth- 
coming, a few began to suggest obliquely 
that unless some substance began to ma- 
terialize soon out of their faith in things 
hoped for—well, there just might be an 
embarrassing investigation. 

Dr. Corpron, bursting at the seams for 
more worlds to conquer, and the news 
of the stir over the unborn medical proj- 
ect, arrived on the scene at the same 
time. Hence the exuberant welcome. 

“T’ll go to Nadiad and get you the 
hospital,’ Corpron said. It meant start- 
ing from scratch. The restored fund was 
only enough to buy a ramshackle bunga- 

low, and there was precious little money 
to be had from any other source. But 
there was plenty of need! 
| Ask him what were the chief difficulties 
he had to fight in those days, besides the 
paucity of money and equipment, and 
|Corpron will reply without hesitation, 
| “Ignorance, dirt and caste.” 

These three. But the greatest of these 
was caste. He had scarcely begun his 
work, having hurriedly drilled a small 
staff of Indian converts in the art of 
nursing, when he was waited upon by 


rather 





This book is one | 
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interpreted with vision that sees 
GOOD always victorious in human 
affairs. 

Read this daily newspaper that 
works for universal brotherhood 
through truthful news and coura- 
geous editorials. Find the meaning 
behind the headlines in such regular 
columns as “State of the Nation” 
and “Intimate Message from Wash- 
ington.” Enjoy the Monitor’s many 
helpful family features which make 
it a true home newspaper. 


Subscribe now to the Monitor's 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
—5 weeks—30 issues — only — 
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The Christian Science Monitor 
One, Norway Street 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 

Enclosed is $1, for which please 

deliver The Christian Science Monitor’s 
Special Introductory Offer to me for 
5 weeks (30 issues). 
PMN gc 
Street... 


City 





HELP TRAIN 
PREACHER 


You can receive a regular income 
on your savings, and at the same 
time help prepare Presbyterian ministers to preach, 
by accepting an annuity agreement from Princeton 
Theological Seminary. 

Through such a contract with this long-estab- 
lished institution, you help develop young men to 
lead Presbyterian congregations, and at the same 
time you receive a regular check. Your income is 
backed by a growing institution 130 years old. 

You will be proud to have a part in training a 
Princeton man. Write: Henry S. Brown, D. D. 

PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
44 Mercer St., Princeton, N. J. 

Please give me more details of your annuity 
agreement. 
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A Bible School for the Orient 
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GI’s who sponsored the “Youth for Christ’’ and the 
“GI Gospel Hour” in Manila. 

WILL YOU HELP Filipinos and others to secure 
sound Bible and Theological training? Pray—send 
gifts—write for literature and photographs to the 
Promotional Committee, 401 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Manila, P.I., or 196 Mounds Blvd., St. Paul 6, Minn. 
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a glittering delegation. They were the 
leaders of castes, from the Brahmins 
down—but not too far down. They wast- 
ed no time in presenting their ultimatum. 

“We are told, sahib, that you are a 
good doctor, that you possess the magic 
skill of healing,” they said. “We are 
glad to have you here—on conditions. 
You cannot practice, at least on us and 
our kind, unless you rid your institution 
of these low castes and employ Hindu 
assistants instead. The sahib will under- 
stand that we cannot allow the untouch- 
able to touch us!” 

The sahib didn’t understand, didn’t 
want to. The sahib drew himself up to 
his full six-foot-two. “Gentlemen,” he 
said, “let’s understand each other. Your 
caste system may be important to you. 
It’s not to me. For me, there are only 
two castes here: the sick and the well. 
I’m here to serve the sick, and you can’t 
drive me out. You who are well don’t 
need me. But if you fall ill, you can 
come conditions. 
Is that clear?” 

The committee on caste was speechless. 
Corpron went on: “I mentioned my con- 
ditions. Those conditions are that when 
and if you get medical or surgical service 
here, you pay for it. And you will pay at 
cost—plus. The plus will be used for 
those who can’t pay. Take it or leave it, 
gentlemen.” 

When the gentlemen finally got their 
gaping mouths closed they opened and 
closed them again in excited jabber among 
themselves. Then, suddenly, the spokes- 
man smiled and stepped forward. “We 
like you,” he said. “You may find that 
some of us will, as you say, take it!” 

That initial blow struck for Christian 
brotherhood paid off from the beginning. 
Caste, of course, often reared its ugly 
head. But every time it did, Corpron 
took a healthy poke at it. 

Patients began to flood in, and young 
Dr. Corpron drew an eager breath and 
plunged into the plethora of patient suf- 
fering that was India. Always there were 
the queues of people with pleading hands, 
or stumps of them. Always the constant 
cry: “Doctor, sahib!” Always the sores, 
the unwashed bodies eaten with the dis- 
eases of an unwashed country, the loath- 
some festerings of body and soul. Always 
hunger and plague and famine. 

The piteous and never-ending stream 
came on, day after day. Life with Cor- 
pron was a succession of squirts from 
hypo needles, flashes of gleaming instru- 
ments, swishing of bandages. His rubber 
gloves became like his own skin, and with- 
out his mask and gown he felt almost 
unclothed, so constantly was he in them. 

But nights there were when, exhausted, 
the young doctor would sit outside drink- 
ing in the magic beauty that was Nadiad 
at night, his eyes glazed with visions. 
Visions of a real hospital, with many 
wards, an adequate surgery, X-ray equip- 
ment, dressing and treatment rooms, a 
full complement of nurses and assistants. 

The dream came true. Corpron made 
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true. Not all at once, but over 
Adding a little here, a little 
there, he gradually developed a plant 
yalued at 350,000 rupees—and all paid 
for, mostly from fees collected from the 
high castes who once had disdained the 
ramshackle hospital but came to respect 
the straight-shooting doctor sahib with 
his skilled hands and his strange ideas 
of brotherhood, 

In 1937, at the age of 64, Dr. Corpron 
felt it was time to retire. The natives 
gave him a mammoth send-off, climaxed 
by an elaborate dinner at which top- 
drawer Brahmins joined with the lesser 
breeds to fete him like a prince. 

Back in America, however, Corpron 
son found retirement wearing. After the 
first few weeks, he felt the old pull to be 
back at work again. And it wasn’t long 
until he was again on his way to India— 
this time to Kolar. Officially retired by 
his board, he had taken this job on his 
own, and probably would be there yet 
vad it not been for the war. But when 
the Japanese made their attack on Co- 
ombo, and everybody thought they were 
coming right through this section of 
India, the American consul in Madras 
regan hustling out all missionaries. The 
Corprons sadly sailed from Bombay the 
ast of May, 1942. 

This time, he told himself, he really 
would retire. Was he not 69? Any fellow 
in his right mind, he told his wife, should 
be ready to call it quits after so long 
and so full a life. But once again, after 
a few months of inactivity, his wife 
caught him polishing his instruments and 
fingering his stethoscope. 

To get his mind off them, she suggested 
they take a trip down to Florida and 
visit. a retired missionary friend who had 
taken up residence at Christian Her- 
ald’s Memorial Home Community. That 
did it. The community had no doctor; 
the aged folks needed attention. The 
Corprons moved in. 

Now, ‘tis a far cry from the teeming, 
disease-ridden battleground of India to 
the quiet, flower-bedecked peace of Flor- 
ida. And it’s an even farther ery from 
the caste-conscious, superstitious, igno- 
rant people of India to these cultured 
gentlefolk resting from their labors after 
lifetimes of ministry in a thousand par- 
ishes large and small. But there were 
human ills here too, and that was all the 
all necessary for this medico of God. 

You can’t stop a man like that from 
working! 

And you can’t stop his dreams. For 
now he’s dreaming again. There is a 
need down at the community, a double- 
barreled need that only money—in siz- 
able quantities, not just nickels and 
dimes—ean fill, You may recall that for 
‘ome time we have been talking in these 
pages about one phase of that need: the 
tection of a building to care for widowed 
people. We’ve pointed out that the com- 
nunity’s lovely little apartments are set 
‘» on the “couples” basis—and we’ve 
(Continued on page 62) 
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CZ 2E@/72 Phillips’ a 
Milk of Magnesia Skin Cream contains a 
special ingredient that guards against loss of 

| natural skin moisture... ‘‘cholesterol.” 

Helps nature keep your skin from looking old, 
before its time. And soothing, softening oils 7 
that assist in keeping skin smooth and supple. 














Gc, wuess her Age? 


1l’S HARD TO'TELL the age of anyone 
whose skin is so beautiful. For isn’t it 
true that it’s the appearance of your 
skin that “dates” you? 

No matter how lovely your skin is 
today, take the advice of many beauty 
experts and make every effort to see 
that your skin retains the natural mois- 
ture which gives it that peach- bloom 
glow of youth. 

Protect the natural moisture of your 
skin by guarding against the things 
which dry out the skin: Neglect of 
proper skin care and too much exposure 
to winter’s blustery winds and summer's 


hot, drying sun. 
Choose Your Creams Carefully. Not 
necessarily the most expensive but 


creams that will do something for your 
skin. Try the two creams that bear the 
proud name of Chas. H. Phillips. 


Phillips’ 


MILK OF MAGNESIA CREAMS 


ee Camang CeCCHe —Prillips’ 


Milk of Magnesia Cleansing Cream 
prepared especially for removing 
make-up, surface dirt and accumulations 
from outer pore openings. 





PTLM me 
BIRTHDAY ASSORTMENTS 


| UP TO 100% PROFIT. You just 
| take easy orders from friends, 
} FREE : ) B 10 big money 


8. Sell for $1.00 0% 
Lisi ei dd Extra bonus. 
| Prat 


aianen unnecessary. Special @, 
. Write for leading $1.00 All 
SAMPLES Oceaston box on approval and free 
correspondence notes samples. 


HARRY DOEHLA oe — C-11, FITCHBURG, MASS. 









Don’t Let Them Come Between You 
Tense nerves can make you Cranky and Quarrel- | 
some, Restless and Wakeful. Can give you Nervous 
Headache and Nervous Indigestion. For the sake 
of your family and your friends, as well as for your own 
peace of mind, try MILES NERVINE. 

Get Miles Nervine, liquid 25c and $1.00 or effervescent tablets 
35e and 75e at your Drug Store. Caution; read directions and 
use only as directed. Miles Laboratories, Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 


Learn Profitable Profession 
mee Ee a Cot 


Women and Men, 18 to 50 
Many Swedish Massage g tes make $50, $75 
or even more per week. full time incomes 
from docto’ ogpitals, sanatoriums, clubs or 
private pract . Others make good money in 
spare time. You can win independe 

and p e for future s i 

training at home and qualifying for 
Diploma. Anatomy Charts and 32-page 
Illustrated Book FREE—Now! 


a TheCollege of Swedish Massage 
* Dept. 6656, 100 E Ohio St. _cmenge 0? 

































Miles NERVINE 













Turn to the inside front cover 

of this issue for description. 
On the inside front cover of this issue 
we are making an attractive offer to 
1,500 readers of the “Christian Herald” 
who will act at once! We are reprinting 
the coupon here for the convenience of 
those readers who prefer not to cut the 
cover. You may use either the coupon 











A SPECIAL OFFER TO “‘CHRISTIAN HERALD” READERS! 
Examine this big book FREE for 10 days! Only $2.75 if you decide to keep it. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CHRISTIAN HERALD 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Dept. 35 
47 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N.Y. 


| 

| 
Please send me a copy of BEST SERMONS: | 
1946 Edition by G. Paul Butler. At the end 
of ten days I will remit $2.75 plus postage, | 
as payment in full, or return the book. | 
[] Check here if you enclose $2.75 in which 
case we pay postage; same return privilege. | 


Name.. 


| at the right or the one on the inside MMs ccsc<insosctstassscxsutansosedscercmconiiatetncamiaatiiaaa | 
front cover. Please act at once as the GU ssc ech ccscisrcsascaccasisens eaten een tae | 
| supply is limited. State , ‘ Zone No............. | 
| Reference : oiaaertecnan panaiabnaenealal | 
ee vesiabieaial 






























































THE PROTESTANT 
MOTION PICTURE COUNCIL 


EVOTION” is a picture that may 
not appeal much to the teen-agers 
and the bobby-soxers, who we understand 
are much to be considered in the matter 
of local theater receipts. It is a picture 
with no glitter and glamour, no luxury 
background (of which we have already 
had too much), no war, no cheap comedy 
—ingredients necessary, we understand, 
for “big box office.”” But in the production 
of this film, Warner Brothers have done 
the mature, thinking population of this 
country a great favor. It is to us one of 
the finest motion pictures yet to reach the 
American screen. 
Here are the Bronté sisters—the im- 
mortal writing trio of Emily, Charlotte 


The new vicar (Paul Henreid) finds one 
of the more pleasant duties of his par- 
ish that of escorting the three lovely 
Bronte girls to evening social affairs. 


and Anne. It is Emily who gives the pic- 
ture and the plot their real depth and 
glow; the part is played by Ida Lupino 
with real sympathy and understanding. 
We were hoping Emily would win the 
handsome young Vicar Nicolls (Paul Hen- 
reid) with whom both Emily and Char- 
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“DEVOTION” 


ONE OF THE FINEST MOTION PICTURES YET TO REACH 
THE AMERICAN SCREEN. IT IS THE WARM, GLOWING AC- 
COUNT OF THE IMMORTAL BRONTE SISTERS—THE GIFTED 
WRITING TRIO. THE PROTESTANT MINISTER AT LONG 
LAST, HERE GETS A FAIR CINEMATIC TREATMENT. THE 
SEEING TWICE. 


FILM 


IS A LOVELY THING; WORTH 


The Brontes at dinner in the manse. Charlotte (Olivia de Havilland) has told her 
preacher-father he is getting old; needs the help of a vicar in his parish. 


lotte fall in love—but we knew she 
wouldn’t. Charlotte is the pretty one of 
the two, and the pretty one always seems 
to win! But in Emily there was deep 
calling unto deep; the shots of her walking 
the wild Scottish moor, with the wind 
hurling great dark clouds across the roof- 
tops of Wuthering Heights (about which 
she wrote her famous book), and with the 
ghostly rider on his great black horse, are 
scenes which will haunt those who see this 
picture. 

These Bronté sisters were the daugh- 
ters of a clergyman, and some of the ac- 
tion is laid in the kitchen of the manse. 
The preacher-father is a good character 
well portrayed; so is the young vicar who 
comes to help him and to marry his daugh- 
ter and all but tear his home to pieces. In 
these two clergymen, the Protestant min- 
ister at long last gets fair and intelligent 
cinematic treatment. Aye, these British 
ministers smoke and the vicar attends a 
ball, and many there are who will disap- 
prove of that—but this is nineteenth-cen- 
tury England, when such behavior from a 
parson was expected and accepted. 

Arthur Kennedy plays the dissolute, 
drunken brother (Branwell Bronté) whom 
the three sisters loved not wisely but too 
well. He is a thousand temperance lessons 
rolled into one personality; this is alcohol 
pictured as it should be pictured on the 
screen—not an adjunct of “graceful liv- 
ing” or the harmless privilege of the rich, 


aN 
but the subtle destroyer of brilliant talent 
and character. The death of the brother in 
the arms of Emily is poignantly done. 
The only character in the picture who 
seemed to fall short was that of the 
author Thackeray, played by Sydney 
Greenstreet. The creator of “Vanity Fair” 
becomes here too much Greenstreet, too 
little Thackeray; the old man was not the 
supercilious cynic that he is in the picture, 


Branwell, the brilliant but dissolute 

brother of the Bronte girls (Arthur Ken- 

nedy), creates a scene at home of Lady 
Thornton (Dame May Whitty). 
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nd we doubt that the actual Thackeray 
«gs as fat and waddling as the screen 
Thackeray. 

But this is petty criticism, when the 
sicture is Viewed as a whole. On the whole 
.js a lovely thing. It is one picture we 
all see twice. 


OTHER CURRENT FILMS 
Audience Suitability 
j-Adults; YP—Young People; F—Family. 


ePlease read these reviews carefully ; they 
ye reviews, not endorsements. The “au- 
jjence Suitability” classification is not a 
yorantee that the film is without fault; 
tis merely a guide. 









THE GREEN YEARS. (MGM) With 
nexcellent cast and some fine characteri- 
stions—Charles Coburn’s portrayal of 
Dandie Gow should be noted—this story 
ithe “green years” of a boy’s life makes 
mn outstanding film. There are many 
‘hings in its favor. It is a clean story 
ypicting life in a Scotch village at the 
einning of this century. It is unfortu- 
sate that emphasis is placed upon the dif- 
ference between the severe and unsympa- 
thetic attitudes manifested by Papa Leckie 
and his mother who belong to ‘‘The Estab- 
ished Church” and the comforting arm 
atended to Robbie by the Roman 
Church. The character of the Leckies 
vems to be allied to their religion; a con- 
fict is suggested where none exists since 
the child is not interfered with in the exer- 
cise of his faith. F 






















§0 GOES MY LOVE. (Universal) To 
the Brooklyn of 1867 comes Jane Button 
(Myrna Loy). In leaving her New Eng- 
and farm, she wants to make her way in 
the “big city.” She is determined to find 
ihusband. A clean, entertaining film. F 






TO EACH HIS OWN. (Paramount) 
Two lonely people meet on fire-watching 
duty, on New Year’s Eve, during the 
london “blitz.” She is Joddy Norris, 
middle-aged, successful and American, he, 
lord Desham, an English civic leader. She 
aves his life and, over a cup of coffee, he 
recounts the sad story of his past. She 
inds it impossible to-talk about herself, so 
seat is her habit for restraint. This film 
iplores a very delicate subject, the ethi- 
al and moral lapses are not excused, the 
litelong payment they exact is well por- 
tryed. Some disparaging remarks about 
Prohibition are unnecessary to the plot 
and contrary to facts. A YP 
















HEARTBEAT. (RKO) A _ romantic 
Slory combining the themes of Cinderella 
ad Pygmalion, greatly enhanced by the 
«cellent acting of Ginger Rogers and Jean 
Pierre Aumont, beautiful music and well- 
treated Paris settings. F 










MAKE MINE MUSIC. (RKO) A Walt 
‘ney production which combines musi- 
tal fantasy with cartoon artistry, in many 
‘psodes, from opera to jazz. Nelson Eddy, 
Dinah Shore, Benny Goodman and other 
utstanding artists of music, radio, screen 
and stage help to make this innovation one 
‘0 suit all tastes. F 












MIGHT IN PARADISE. (Universal) 
dng back into antiquity (561 B.C.), we 
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find that lust for gold drove Croesus to 
cruel deeds but those he sought to destroy 
were spared by various means to enjoy 
life while he became mad. A YP 


Hollywood Hears 
pow 


The Protestants 
* 
By Jimmie Fidler 


he Protestant Motion Picture Coun- 

cil, a very powerful organization, 
has recently been formed. This new 
organization will act in behalf of 
Protestant Churches, much as the 
Legion of Decency now functions for 
the Roman Catholic Church. It will 
review pictures. It will approve clean 
pictures. It will condemn, in part or 
in full, unclean pictures. It will have 
no power to ban the showing of 
disapproved films, but it will urge 
thousands of Protestant churches to 
boycott such movies, and to demand 
a clean screen. 

No member of the industry can 
honestly deny my contention that 
some pictures go beyond the bounds 
of common decency. And even 
though these are few in number, 
they do irreparable damage. In 
view of censorship movements 
springing up all over the nation, and 
in view of this latest move by the 
Protestant Churches, no film execu- 
tive, unless he is utterly blind or too 
stubborn to admit the cold truth, 
can deny that there must be sound 
basis for such action. 

I'll grant that I, a lone man, 
might have been mistaken in my 
contention that too many movies 
are suggestive and otherwise offen- 
sive. But when that belief is backed 
up by nation-wide reaction, it be- 
comes clear that I’ve been correct. 
Here’s hoping it won’t take a pitcher 
of cold water to awaken too many 
who refuse to listen to the alarm 
clock. 


YANK IN LONDON. (20th Cent.-Fox) 
This romantic drama is a story of the 
mutual understanding between British sol- 
diers and American servicemen stationed 
in England during the war. The film 


would have been just as strong without 
the excessive drinking scenes. A 


SARATOGA TRUNK. (Warner) Based 
on Edna Ferber’s novel with backgrounds 
of New Orleans and Saratoga Springs in 
the days of railroad rivalries. Actuated by 
desire to “get even” with society for the 
wrongs endured by their mothers, a Creole 
girl (Ingrid Bergman) and a Texas gam- 
bler (Gary Cooper) join forces. The re- 
sults are exciting, but with revenge as a 
motive, gambling and drinking as a matter 
of course, an equivocal moral situation in 
the forefront, ethical and moral values are 
lost sight of. A 


THE KID FROM BROOKLYN. 
(RKO) Danny Kaye cuts amusing and 
skilful capers in his rise from milkman to 
middle-weight champion, against the odds 
of crooked fight promoters, but with the 
assistance of sympathetic beautiful girls. 
Entertaining farce comedy. F 


A NIGHT IN CASABLANCA. (United 
Artists) A satire on international spying; 
the locale Morocco, the actors, the Marx 
Brothers as the super-sleuths solving the 
mystery. Ridiculous, but funny on the 
whole. F 


NIGHT EDITOR. (Columbia) For the 
benefit of a young newspaperman who is 
neglecting his wife and his work, the night 
editor tells the story of a police lieutenant 
who had fallen to similar temptation. It is 
conclusively proven that “drink and the 
other woman” are a combination which 
should be left alone. A 


Second Raters: 

The Bride Wore Boots. (Paramount) 
Comedy which fails to amuse. Too much 
drinking. A. Our Hearts Were Growing Up. 
(Paramount) Amusing, but much of plot 
is built around bootleggers and other law- 
breakers in the ’20s. A YP. Gilda. (Colum- 
bia) Melodrama of international intrigue 


against background of distorted moral 
values. A. Cinderella Jones. (Warner) 


Funny and clean enough, but mediocre 
entertainment. A YP. From This Day For- 
ward. (RKO) Too much triviality and 
much drinking unnecessary to plot. A YP. 
The Spider Woman Comes Back. (Uni- 
versal) Horror in heavy doses; very thin 
plot. A. 


Definitely Not Recommended: 

Three Strangers. (Warner) Purpose of 
plot is material gain, regardless of means— 
gambling, dishonesty, drinking, murder, 
immorality. A. 


Previously Reviewed: 

Story of G.I. Joe F, Our Vines Have 
Tender Grapes F, Pride of the Marines 
A, YP, The House on 92nd Street F, Girl 
of the Limberlost F, The Adventures of 
Rusty F, And Then There Were None 
A, YP, The House I Live In F, Yolanda and 
the Thief F, My Name Is Julia Ross A, YP, 
Fallen Angel A, YP, They Were Expend- 
able A, YP, Danny Boy F, A Walk in the 
Sun A, YP, The Enchanted Forest F, The 
Bells of St. Mary’s F, The Harvey Girls 
A, YP, What Next, Corporal Hargrove? F, 
Spellbound A, Dragonwyck F, Bandit of 
Sherwood Forest F, The Virginian F, Be- 
cause of Him F, Bad Bascomb F, Partners 
in Time F, Burma Victory F. 
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IM Ww LOL 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Policy Pays These Benefits 
During FIRST 5 YEAR Period! 


Travel Accidental 


Loss of Life 


S Py Automobile Acciden- 
2240. tal Loss of Life 
Loss of Lifedueto Any 
| 120. Sickness, Any Acci- 
dent or Natural causes 
COSTS ONLY %1°° A MONTH 
This is your opportunity to obtain Life Insurance 
backed by Legal Reserves, that provides genuine 
protection, not only for your loved ones but your- 
self, too! Pioneer THREE-WAY Life Insurance 
Policy provides CASH for YOU in emergencies... 


CASH for your FAMILY when you pass on. Offers 
features found in much more expensive policies! 


10 POINT PROTECTION 


Policy pays FULL benefits for Loss of Life due to 
(1) Natural Causes. (2) Any Sickness. (3) Any 
Accident. Pays DOUBLE for (4) Auto Accident 
Death. Pays TRIPLE for (5) Travel Accident 
Death. In addition policy provides these benefits: 
(6) Loan Values. (7) Cash Surrender Values. 
(8) Paid Up Whole Life Insurance. (9) Paid Up 
Extended Insurance. (10) Automatic Non-For- 
feiture Protection. 


SEND FOR FREE DETAILS—NO OBLIGATION 


Amount of insurance according to your age when 
Policy is issued. Benefits shown above are based 
on age 21; other ages in proportion. Pays FULL 
BENEFITS, regardless of age attained, as stated 
in Policy! No automatic age cancellation. Issued 
to Men, Women, Children in good health, ages 
10 to 65 years. ACT AT ONCE! The sooner you 
apply, the more insurance you may have! Infor- 
mation Mailed FREE. Don’t wait; write TODAY! 


PIONEER LIFE _ INSURANCE COMPANY 
5050 Insurance Exch. Bidg. e Rockford, fl. 


Warn Your Youth 


ABOUT THE DANGERS, Evils, Expense and 
Menace of TOBACCO ADDICTION. Send 10c 
today for acopy of my book ‘‘WHY SMOKE?”’ 


A. C. JOHNSON, Chemist, Dept. 16 
2204 W. North Ave. Chicago 47, Il. 


COMB-A-TRIM 


THE NEW QUICK TRIMMER 


Something New! Trim your 
hair without any experience. 
It’s easy! The excess hair 
comes off smooth and easi- 
ly by just pulling trimmer 
through hair like an or- 
dinary comb. Also re- 
moves hair from legs— 
armpits. Save on _ hair- 
, cut bills . . . Trim your 
own hair or the whole 
family’s. Send 59c and 
your Comb-A-Trim will 
be sent at once. 











SPECIAL OFFER 


Send $1.00 for $ 
2 Comb-A-Trims J for 
5 Extra Blades and save 18c. 
(Year’s Supply) 25c 

COMB-A-TRIM CO. 


1734 Carew Tower, Dept. S-33 Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


DEAF 


BYL NO BATTERY 
(CUi0 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing device WITHOUT BAT- 
TERY. Worn on ear. Inconspicuous, Flesh 
tinted, Featherlight. Used by thousands. Send 
coupon today for free information and names 
of happy users. Makes an ideal gift. 
American Earphone, 10 E.43St., N.Y. 17 

Send me free details about 10-day home 

trial of Audi-Ear. 

Dept. 577 











When writing to advertisers please mention CHRISTIAN HERALD 


OLD MAN IN A HURRY 


(Continued from page 59) 


| tried to picture for you the heartbreak | 
| that comes when either the husband or | 


| wife passes on and, because there is no 
| provision for single persons, the surviving 
| one must be asked to leave. 
| We’ve said that means must be found 
| to get that building—and the response 
| has been encouraging. Slowly, much too 
slowly for a project of this size, the fund 
is adding up. So now we know that we 
|must have more than “small change” 
contributions—though these are earnestly 
| solicited. It will take several gifts of 


$100, and $500, and $1,000—and more— 


if we are to make the grade. 


And what an opportunity to some per- 


sons of means to leave a lasting memorial 
—either to themselves or to some loved 


one! $5,000 would provide an apartment | 
for a widow or widower. To what better 
use could money be devoted than to the | 


continued care and comfort of these aged 
soldiers of the Cross? The plans are 
drawn, the plot is set aside. All is in 
readiness—awaiting, perhaps, your gift. 


But what, ‘you ask, is Dr. Corpron’s | 
interest here? Just this: at his insistence, | 
| the plans are being revised to permit the | 
|inclusion of a sick bay for bedfast pa- | 
| tients. That has been a crying need ever | 
| since the community was built, but it | 


| took the diligent doctor to point it up, 


and stay with it till the feature was | 
added. It will mean that when a tenant | 
\is taken ill—in what is often his last, | 
though sometimes lingering illness—he | 


has a place to go where he can be prop- 


erly treated. As it is now, no hospital | 
will take patients for long, and it means | 


that their care becomes the responsibility 
of their aged mate, with members of 
the community taking turns at the nurs- 
ing. That is not fair to anybody—the 
patient or the doctor or the tenants. 


So that sick bay is the other half of | 


the double-barreled need we mentioned 
a few paragraphs up. $10,000 would com- 
plete and equip it. Dr. Corpron is hoping 
|and praying that God will speak—soon 
and plainly—to some reader with the 
means to make his dream and ours a 
beautiful reality. In this, as in every 
other regard, the doctor is an “old man in 
a hurry.” He is in a hurry, for time is 
running out. It runs very fast when you 
are 65. It runs faster still when you’re 
seventy—and the average age here is 74. 

“Tn the name of the Christ these elderly 
folk have served so faithfully,” he says, 
“and of the Church and its people to 
whom they have given so much in their 
lifetimes, we cannot let them down in 
their last years.” We cannot—and we 
must not! 

So the doctor dreams—dreams as he 
works. All his life he has had a way of 
making his dreams come true. Give him 
time enough, and give him (and us) per- 
suasive powers enough to get CHRISTIAN 
HeraAp readers enough to catch vision 
enough .. .! And who can tell? 


Can’t Keep 


Grandma In 
Her Chair 


She’s as Lively as a Youngster= 
Now her Backache is better 

Many sufferers relieve nagging backache quickly, 
once they discover that the real cause of their trouble 
may be tired kidneys. 

The kidneys are Nature’s chief way of taking the 
excess acids and waste out of the blood. They help 
most people pass about 8 pints a day. 

When disorder of kidney function permits poison. 
ous matter to remain in your blood, it may cause nag. 
ging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss of pep 
and energy, getting up nights, swelling, puffiness 
under the eyes, headaches and dizziness, l'requent or 
scanty Passages with smarting and burning some. 
times shows there is something wrong with you 
kidneys or bladder. 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pil; 
a stimulant diuretic, used successfully by millions 
for over 40 years. Doan’s give happy relief and wil] 
help the 15 miles of kidney tubes flush out poison. 


ous waste from your blood. Get Doan’s Pills, 


How To Hold 


FALSE TEETH 


More Firmly In Place 


Do your false teeth annoy and embarrass 
by slipping, dropping or wabbling when you 
eat, laugh or talk? Just sprinkle a little 
FASTEETH on your plates. This alkaline 
(non-acid) powder holds false teeth more 
firmly and more comfortably. No gummy 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Does not sour, 
Checks ‘‘plate odor’’ (denture breath), Get 
FASTEETH today at any drug store, 








Are PILES and 
FISTULA Related? 


FREE BOOK=Explains Causes, 


Effects and Treatment 
oa 


“The DOGRWAY \ 

Pi to HEALTH \\ Mi 

toms and, Freatment S| 
L 


LACOLONIC 


RECTA 
AILMENTS 


Write today for a copy of a 40-page 
FREE BOOK which explains Piles, Fis- 





tula, other rectal ailments and asso- 
ciated colon and stomach conditions. It 
may save you time and trouble. Address 
Thornton & Minor Clinic, Suite 602, 926 
McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Relieve that Tormenting 


PIN-WORM 
Th 


to Talk About! 


Tt is no longer necessary to put up with 
the trouble caused by Pin-Worms! : 

A highly effective way to deal with this 
ugly infection has now been made possible. 
It is based on the medically recognized 
Arug known as gentian violet. This special 
drug is the vital ingredient in P-W, the 
Pin-Worm tablets developed in the labora- 
tories of Dr. D. Jayne & Son. 

The small, easy-to-take P-W tablets act 
in a special way to remove Pin-Worms. So 
don’t take chances with the embarrassing 
rectal itch and other distress caused by 
these creatures that live and grow inside 
the human body. If you suspect Pin-Worms 
in your child or yourself, get a box 0 
JAYNE'S P-W right away and follow the 
directions. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money back. 


Your druggist knows: P-W for Pin-Worms! 
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SOMETHING FOR YOUR MONEY 
(Continued from page 25) 


In your 
limited 


mental be- 


In 


sot have bought. 
ng, it 


oce _ reaction. 
abies like this: “It is a beauty 
ioks well on my hand . wonder what 
@and-so thinks of it .. . I hope the price 
Little more 
om it. If you think your eye enjoys 
the captured light and color, you could 
fndas much in a dewdrop. 

; Objects in time, however, never quite 
«me to an end. They transmute them- 
selves into thoughts, and thought is of 
abstance infinite. The water color box 
you bought at 14 still influences tomor- 
What vou read today forms 
the answer you give to next year’s emer- 
gney. For the wonderful alchemy 
if sustained attention, objects in time 
become your living self. 

Hundreds of thousands of people in the 
yorld today have dazedly discovered that 
ihe only things they actually own are the 


” 


as right. can grow 


row s sunset. 


by 


from 
thm. No matter how many houses have 
len lived in, the only ones that mattered 
ae inscriptions written forever inside us. 
The persons we have loved live forever 
as murals painted the hidden galleries 
the heart. All that was worth having 
rkeeping is that merchandise which has 
the man. Everything else, worked 
was folly. 

Objects in space have no outcome ex- 
cept disintegration. Objects in 
nd in endless influence. 


mes which could never be taken 


ecome 
for and won, 


time ex- 


So, beyond the requirements for smooth 
ind gracious living, nothing is worth 
pending on. L have concluded, 
except luxuries which exist in the realm of 
time. A piece of furniture, or tuition 
ran art student? A new hat. or a car 
und to take an invalid for an afternoon’s 
ide? A rug, or a trip to the mountains? 
The expenditure which is bringing me 
the most ineffable value for the dollar, is 
sted on my tax 
That would buy me 
vacation: fifty vocal 
lessons; a down payment on a car. 
What it has bought me, however, is the 
companionship and surprise and adven- 
tureof having a little girl in my life. And 
when you have a little girl in the house, 
you also Christmas Hal- 
roller skates to stumble 
wer in the front hall, small boys coming 
to call and waking you up early on the 
one morning you could sleep, mealtimes 
“honey and puns,” lumpy lovely gifts 
tom the dime store. You have conver- 
tions full of friskiness . . . the very vo- 
tabulary twinkles . SO thes we heard 
ikind of squirmish going on in the back 
wat...) 
wn space she isn’t worth much. In 
me she is minutes and hours and years 
fl - amusement, anxiety and love. 
N space she’s just another trouble- 
‘ome little human; in time she is my 
icket to a reserved seat in tomorrow. 
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money 


income 
ing $500 per vear. 
vome nice clothes: a 


return as cost- 


have 
oween parties, 


trees, 


YOU, TOO, MAY BE 
HELPED BY. . 


OLD TIMERS GIVE THEIR OPINION 
OF THE VALUE OF THE 
J. B. L. CASCADE INTERNAL BATH 


82 YEARS OF 
AGE Twenty 
five years ago, I 
suffered from 
constipation 
which resulted in 
other complica- 
tions. I used the 
Cascade, which 
gave me great 
relief, and to- 
day at 82, I get 
around as well 
as I ever did. I 
still use the Cas- 
cade whenever & 
necessary, to 
keep me in con- 
dition 

Prof. V. C. Min- 
nelli, 631 
ter Court 


3 
& 
Petersb 3 


86 YEARS OF AGE—‘Mrs. Norris 
celebrated our 66th wedding anniv ary, both in 
very good health. I am giving m) hole attention 
to business, also hold the ae ncy of the Newark 
Savings and Loan Company lich requires much 
time and work. I attribute our ; goed health and vi- 
tality to the use of the Cascade. V few men at 
the age of 86 can put in eight or n s' work 
and feel up to pat they ar ful 
their wav of living 

E. Cary Norris, 23 Wyoming Street 
84 YEARS OF AGE—‘‘My heaith 
years of age, to my mind 
powers.’ 





nd I have just 











unless 








Newark, Ohio 
and activity at 84 
indicate its health giving 
Noah Webster 

M1 YEARS OF AGE—I woul ld not 
or money and I amir ly 9ist ve 
health due largely to t Inte nal Ba 

J. A. LaBr Stanley 
82 YEARS OF AGE—"‘It was back in 1916 when I 
first became acqu ted with the J Case ade 
I am now in my 82nd vear and in perfect health and 
have not used any me e since I pur rehased yor ur 
Cascade. I believe > Cascade Id be in ev 
home in America.’’ 


Cambridge, Md 








J. V. Farber 


Rockford, Ill 






DOES 





“MY EYES HAVE A BRIGHTER LUSTER, my 
surer and springier, my appetite is better, I 
bloated since using my Cascade,” writes 
delighted discove 


e 
of the J. B. L. Cz 


uncomfortable at best. But, 
authorities, this mass of 
results. Internal 
means of removing waste 


in the 
waste may 
Bathing is an 


serious 


IMMEDIATE RESULTS— I lhie 
intestinal tract immediately 


: quick hy Lien 
It eliminates the 


action of normal elimination 


FOR YOUR HEALTH’S SAKE, 
water way of ridding the 
This drugless method may mean so much in 
to your happiness. 
page booklet, entitled 
ternally.”” FREE. 
should know. 


investigate 


“Why We 


Send for vour free copy NOW. 
Stece 


TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, INC. 
Dept. CH-6-46 

152 West 65th Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE your booklet on 
Should Bathe Internally.” 





NAME 

STREET 

CITY ZONE NO. 
STATE 
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“ 


ame 


old story 
— lost his 
yu 


job again: 


LCOHOLIC EXCESS 


STAND BETWEEN HIM AND SUCCESS? 


If you are one of those unfortunates whom alcoho] is depriving of health 
and opportunity remember this: Drunkenness is a disease and as such is 


subject to control. 


The McTaggart System functions on this basis. 


Its 


pure vegetable liquids destroy totally the taste or craving for alcohol and 
free you from all need or desire for this stimulant. In fact they create an 
antipathy to it. The nervous, digestive and circulatory systems are nat- 
urally benefited. No hospitalization of any kind is needed. This is strictly a 


HOME SYSTEM 


It does not interfere in any 


way 
noticeable within a few days. 


continuous 
times 


IMPORTANT—Dr. McTaggart’s 


System has a 40-year record of 
accomplishment. It is sold with | 
the distinct understanding that if 

at the end of the prescribed | 












with daily 
While it is eliminating the 
it is supplying a substitute which is temporarily needed 
vegetable tincture and is non-narcotic. 7 
any inconvenience. With the craving for 
abstinence from drink. The 
over by the financial savings effected. Write for literature. 


porto ee ee ee 


| McTAGGART SUPPLY CO., 


Without obligation, send me your booklet on 
the McTaggart System in a plain envelope. 


period results are not entirely | Name 
satisfactory its purchase price | Address 
will be promptly refunded. | City_ Zone State. 


business or social routine. Effects are 
alcohol from the system 


, but this substitute is a purely 


Therefore stimulants are discontinued without 


alcohol gone, 


no will power is required for 
cost is very 


moderate and is covered many 


1011 Woodward Ave. 
Dept.C-11, DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 











When writing to advertisers please mention CHRISTIAN HERALD 


use of laxatives and cathartics 
loss of time, uncertainty of action, or 
barrassment follows the Internal Bath 
torming, its use tends to encourage the 


“Why We 


INTERNAL BATHS 


step is 
am less 
another 
rer that intestinal cleanliness con- 


tributes in no small degree to one’s physical comfort. 
DAY AFTER DAY over a period of 48 years, nnum- 
rable grateful users have assured us of the efficacy 
iscade Internal Bath. Too long a 

time to survive if of uncertain value 
WHY TAKE AN INTERNAL BATE? Here is why: the 
intestinal tract is the waste canal of the body. Due 
to our soft foods, lack of vigorous exercise and high- 
ly artificial civilization, a large percentage of per- 
sons suffer from intestinal stasis (delay In many 
cases the passage of the colonic wastes is delayed 
entirely too long. Result: an accumulation of long- 


retained impacted fecal matter that is bound to be 
opinion of many 
produce more 


effective 


Internal Bath flushes the 
action. 


No 


social em- 
Non-habit 
rhythmic 


this simple 
system of delayed waste. 
adding 
You may have a copy of our 24 
Should Bathe 
It reveals many startling facts you 


In- 


Pecee eres eee eneeeeeeeeeeeeeey 
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FLAGS 


FOR YOUR CHURCH 


Do your church flags need replac- 
ing? Write for our free catalogue 
and factory prices on U. S. and 
Christian flags for Churches, Sun- 
day Schools, etc. All sizes. Write 
today. 


ROLL OF HONOR 


Beautiful walnut plaque, with 

gold-bordered name plates honor- 

ing your service men. All sizes 
™ available. Write for price list. ™ 


Regalia Mfg. Co., Dept. N, Rock Island, Ill. 


Selling Sumolae TEA-BAGS for your 
Class, Ladies Aid and Young Peoples 
Groups is an especially easy way to earn 
many dollars for your treasury, Tea is 
an-all-year-’round money-maker. Write 
us today for a sample and our successful 
co-operative sales plan that many or- 
ganizations are now using. 


HARVEY L. SHOMO 


4230 Old York Road 
Dept. H—Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


Broken or usable—all kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest 
prices paid for jewelry, rings, spectacles, gold teeth, 
etc. Cash mailed promptly. Write for Free Shipping 
Container. 

Lowe’s, Holland Bidg., Dept. CH, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


MONTHLY handbook of World Events in the 
light of God’s Word, with summary of the 
most dependable prophetic thought. Prepared 
by Research Staff of American Prophetic 
League, Inc., Keith L. Brooks and Howard W. 
Kellogg, editors. For many years appreciated 
by Bible teachers the world around because of 


its dynamic information, its sane presentation 
and conviction-laden articles. 





$1 is the subscription price, and you'll wonder 
why you didn’t have it before. 


Address: PROPHECY 
Box BB, Eagle Rock Sta., Los Angeles 41. 


LEARN Po*"se", 5a" 





e Previous art training 
or talent NoT necessary. 
This new Stuart System 
teaches you, in 11 simple, 
easy-to-follow lessons, to 
make exact charcoal and 
oil likenesses. Guidance for your every 
step. Send for free book today. 





STUART STUDIOS, Room 396 
121 Monument Circle Indianapolis 9, Ind. 
Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 


Name 
Street 


City 


USE STANDARD’S 
True-to-the-Bible 
Sunday School Material 


They're ALL Bible! Evangelistic. Closely Graded 
and International Improved Uniform lessons. 
Story papers. Write for free samples, stating de- 
partment in which interested. THE STAND- 
ARD PUBLISHING CO., Cincinnati 3, Ohio. 





When writing to advertisers please mention CHRISTIAN HERALD 


He 


All! 


NONSENSE DESERVES ITS PLACE IN THE SUN 


Remémber the & la Mode 

A New York boy went to live in Texas. 
|One day in school the teacher asked him 
| to tell about the Alamo. 
| “That’s pie with ice cream on it,” he 
said. —Lookout. 


No Beauty, She 

“Poor old Jones put his foot in it the 

other day.” 

“Why, what happened?” 

“He went to see Muggins and asked 
| him why Mrs. Muggins had her gas mask 
| on.” 

“Well, there was nothing wrong in that, 
| was there?” 
| “She wasn’t wearing it.” 

—Selected. 


| Limerick 
| A laddie at college named Breeze, 
| Weighed down by B.A.’s and M.D.’s, 
Collapsed from the strain. 
Said the doctor, “It’s plain, 
| Yow’re killing yourself by degrees.” 
—Exchange. 


| Difficult 

Doctor: “Give me some of that pre- 
| pared acetyl derivative of salicylic acid.” 
Druggist: ““Do you mean aspirin?” 
Doc: “Yeah, I never can think of that 


name.” 
—Exchange. 


Waiting 

“Say, waiter, how long have you been 
employed here?” 

“About six weeks, sir.” 

“Then you couldn’t be the one who 


took my order.” 
—Carbon Copy. 


Follow Instructions 

Two ants were racing at a great speed 
across a cracker box. 

“Why are we running so fast?” asked 
the first ant. 

“Don’t you see—it says ‘tear along this 
dotted line,’’’ replied the second ant. 

—Pathfinder. 


Wouldn't Brook It 

An old cowboy went to the city and 
registered at a hotel for the first time in 
his life. The clerk asked him if he wanted 
a room with running water. 

“No!” the cowboy yelled. “What do 


’ 


you think I am, a trout?” 





—Lookout. 


Well Dressed Guest 

“What a night,” said a dinner guest. 
“Tt’s pouring pitchforks!” 

“You can’t go home in this downpour,” 
said the host. “Better spend the night 
with us.” 


The guest disappeared, returning in two 

hours, soaked and dripping. 
“Where have you been?” asked the host. 
“Oh, I had to go home for my pajamas.” 
—Junior Scholastic, 


Lost Opportunity 
Mother was telling stories of her child. 
hood. Little Harold listened thoughtfully 
as she told of riding a pony, sliding down 
a haystack and wading in the _ brook. 
Finally he said with a sigh, “I wish I had 
met you earlier, Mother.” 
Selected, 


That Professor Again 

“This afternoon we will take Mr. Frog 
apart and see what makes him croak.” 
said the professor to his zoology class, 
“T have a frog in my pocket to be used 
as a specimen.” He reached into his 
pocket and drew out a paper bag which 
he emptied on the table. Out rolled a 
badly squashed ham sandwich. 

“My goodness!” stammered the pro- 
fessor, mopping his brow, “I distinctly 
remember eating my lunch.” 

—Industrial School Journal. 


Suspense 
A man registered at a hotel. The clerk 
warned him that the man in the next room 
was nervous and asked the new guest to 
be considerate with him. When the man 
went to his room he thoughtlessly threw 
his shoe down on the floor with a loud 
bang. Then, thinking of his unfortunate 
neighbor, he laid the other shoe down 
gently. He went to sleep, but two hours 
later was awakened by a rap at the door. 
“Who’s there?” he called out. “For 
heaven’s sake,” shrieked his neighbor 
shrilly, “will you throw that other shoe 
down?” 
—Junior Scholastic. 


—_—_—__ 


( ROBERT, GIVEME A). 
SENTENCE WITH THE | 
WORD ARCHAIC’ 2p > AND EAT, 
ge, SIT, 1008) 


WE CANNOT 
HAVE ARCHAIC 





—Exchange. 
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It’s 


PICTURES OF YOUR LOVED ONES 
“COME TO LIFE” 


When made into a 


LUVIN 


AGE 
6 JIATUETTE, 


98 


POST 
PAID 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


aly 


$O REAL! SO THRILLINGLY LIFELIKE! 


A GOLD-TONE STATUETTE transforms that pic- 
ture of baby, that snapshot of your sweetheart, 
mother, father, sister, brother or friend—even the 
family pet—into an almost-living image. Mounted 
on tempered Masonite with a hardwood base, a 
=, GOLD-TONE STATUETTE stands charmingly by 
itself on your table, radio or dresser. It gives you a 


‘small-edition” of a dear one 
you want with you always. And it’s all so easy to get! 


truly companionable “ 


You simply send us your photo, snapshot or negative 
and we carefully reproduce it by our new GOLD-TONE 
Photographic Process. Then, after mounting the re- 
production on its life-like cut-out, we ship it im- 
mediately for you to enjoy and cherish forever. 


imagine your favorite photo- 
d- gagh stepping down “right out 
af the picture,” coming “to 
k. lie” right before your eyes! 


Your Photo Returned in Perfect Condition 

Any negative, or photograph you send us, we will return promptly in 
perfect condition. Send any subject: full length or bust size, individuals 
or groups. So hurry and fill out the coupon while our special introductory 
price is still in effect. When you actually see these GOLD-TONE 
STATUETTES you'll wonder why you ever did without the rich, warm, 
“almost-living” daily companionship they bring you to enjoy. It’s the 
perfect gift! And the perfect tribute to loved ones no longer with you, 
whose memory means more than an ordinary photograph can signify. 


nae ee ote 


j IMPERIAL INDUSTRIES—Dept.LS 12 


SPECIAL! 
STATUETTES IN COLOR 


, 2 Yes, you can have and enjoy your 
Ad } 4 ss GOLD-TONE STATUETTE in full, nat- 


ural color, too! For only one dollar 

ed Eight inches high, mounted on 
modern tempered Masonite witha 

sturdy, light-tone, hardwood base, 
aGOLD-TONE STATUETTE trans- 


extra, our skilled portrait artists will 
carefully color your statuette in rich 


oil tints. Statuettes in color become so 





i 
4 ito “a yousmost expect then ont? 08S, Dearborn St Chicago 5, ! 
» mr . ; - 4 FILL IN HERE 

; alive” likeness for you to cherish! i Enclosed please find___ PHOTO AND FILL IN HERE i 

$5 i _____ NEGATIVE When ordering coloring, please state i 
ed Please make me___Statuettes at $2.98 ea. Color of hair, eyes, clothes, — y 

. 1 Please make me______Statuettes Hand Enclosed find $______ Ship Postpaid ! 

us 1 Colored in oils at $3.98 each. (Photo or Ship C.O.D. I will pay postman $____ i 

ch | co returned unharmed.) plus postage. t 
ee 5 aie 

a IN NAM E: CLEARLY DDRESS. i 

1 city 2 ___ZONE STATE i 

° a a | 


tk Famous trainer of such cartoonists as: 

om | RICK YAEGER... KEN ERNST .. 

to y, Who draws BUCK ROGERS Who draws MARY WORTH 
an Upyy ED REED... SIXTA . . 

-" Who draws OFF THE RECORD Who draws RIVETS 


ud JACK RYAN... 


3 Wen 
TS 
WY 
Or. a 
‘or ‘ wy 
N0r ‘een (xen ey 4 , a. A, 2 
z A FROWN TOASNARL TO ANGER A SMILE TO A LAUGH | TO A GUFFAW 


NOT A BOOK=BUT A COMPLETE COURSE 
That Includes All This: 


. Who draws STREAMER KELLY 


vr r % 20 easy-to-follow lessons % Over 500 drawings  * 4-color Miracle Pencil 
~ ; * Big 22”x 17” Practice Blackboard = * 3-way 22”x 17” portfolio 
THERE’S MONEY AND FAME...IN THE CARTOONING GAME 
t a There are tons of fun and lots of profit in being able to draw cartoons, and 


now anyone can learn how—thanks to the new Nick Nichols method that 
takes the drudgery out of learning and turns each lesson into hours of exciting 


J-way Master Portfolio 
“sets up” your studio. 


CARTOON PENCIL 
(F NOT SATISFIED 
New 4-color miracle pencil — 
draws 4 colors without lifting from 


yo ee, paper—is yours free, even if you 


return the course for a refund. 


ne a a el ee 


ROYALE PRODUCTS. Dept. NN 15 ! 
547 So. Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Please rush my Nick Nichols Cartooning Course, complete with i 
master-portfolio and 4-color miracle pencil. If not completely sat- 


fun. Soon you'll be turning out clever, profitable cartoons that are easier to 
sell because Nick Nichols tells and shows you what kind of cartoons editors 
want and just how to sell your completed drawings profitably. 


SEND FOR YOURS NOW...AND 
REALLY LEARN HOW 
Z , ane Get started on the road to success right away i 


. ‘ 
the big practice blacke by sending $2.98 for your Nick Nichols course 
rd saves you time. today. And remember $2.98 not only brings you 


>» 





20 easy-to-follow lessons, but also includes an isfied 1 may return the portfolio and course for full refund, but | 
amazing new 4-color cartooning pencil, a big | may keep the miracle Se _— i 
practice blackboard and a large 17 x 22 inch (Cl Enclosed is $2.98. Please send postpeid. : 
master portfolio that will serve you as a chart i (J Ship C.O.D. I'll pay postman $2.98 plus postage. i 
holder, drawing board and cartoon sales portfolio. | i 
ge. s iL Let Nick Nichols, the man who has done so | a i 
Complete lessons tell Cartoon sales portfolio much for many other famous artists help to make _— i 
946 show how to draw. protects your drawings. you famous, too. 23 
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BOB JONES COLLEGE 


lle? aig 
fie gf 


(Yo ro BECOME 
“AMERICA’S 
MOST UNUSUAL 
UNIVERSITY” 


Located almost in the center of the City of Cleveland, Tennessee, finds it impossible 
on the present site to expand sufficiently to accommodate the hundreds of additional 
students who wish to take advantage of the spiritual, educational, and cultural op- 
portunities the institution offers. The Board of Trustees, therefore, has decided to 
accept an attractive proposition to sell the present plant and to build a modern plant 
at a new location. The new plant will be of modern architecture, the first unit of 
which will cost $3,000,000 and accommodate a minimum of 3,000 students. 


BOB JONES COLLEGE WILL REMAIN AT THE PRES. 
ENT LOCATION UNTIL THE COMPLETION OF THE 
NEW PLANT WHICH IT HOPES TO HAVE READY BY 


THE FALL OF 1947 OR 1948. 


When the institution moves, it will be expanded 
into a Christian university of the highest aca- 
demic standards and Christian culture, to 
which carefully-chosen young people will come 
from all parts of the world and receive their 
training and from which these trained Chris- 
tian leaders will go forth to render service for 
the Lord in all corners of the globe. 


The University will stand, as does Bob Jones 
College, for the “old-time religion’’ and the 
absolute authority of the Bible. It will continue 
in both its graduate and undergraduate fields 
the practice which Bob Jones College has al- 
ways followed of offering music, speech, and 
art without additional cost above the regular 
academic tuition. 


For detailed information write: 


DR. BOB JONES JR. BOB JONES COLLEGE 


Cleveland, Tennessee 





